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' . INTRODUCTION . ' 

The School Without Walls is an experimenta"! program designed to 
create new dimensions in educational options by utilizing environmental 
boun<{aries outside of the existing Public School System. It was designed 
to facilitate the educational process by making leathVng more concrete^ by 
increasing the positive attitudes which are highly corielated with learning 
e^nd bn providing wore emphasis on indiv^idualized educational diagnosis and 
, prescription in the learning' process • ^- ■ 

The School Without Walls began in, March, 1971 with fifty (50) 
tenth-grade pupils representing all areas of the city, diverse backgrounds, 
aind a 'vidf range of academic achievement. Since March, 1971 some studenh^ . 
have been added to the Program while others have ^le ft- the Program. The 
enrollment as of June; 1973 before gr^aduattan was^lOl students J To aa'te, 
there have been thirty-nine (39) graduates _ and the enrollment after gradua 
tion of June, 197 3 is sixty-nine (69) students. The flow of students in a 
out of the Program i^ described in this Report* c 

The evaluation, of the School Wi^thout Walls presented herein 'is 
based primarily upon the stated objectives of the Program. The a^m of the 
evaluation is to det/ermine the extent to which the objectives of the^S'io-- 
gram have been reached. This aim refers to both processes .(things done to 
implemeht and operate program) and product objectives (aciual b^ehavioxal 
outcomes of students, 'teachers, etc)* 

This Evaluation Report Sirst describes the objectives of the 
Program.^ Then it describes the contents of the Program designed to reach 
these objectives, -^fter thish overall ^description, the Report presents and 
discusses data needed to assoss each objective.^ Recommehdat ions ^ are pre- 
sented ^s. part of this evaluation and are bksed upon the information and 
data used in the Report. 

Another major .purpose of thi^ Evaluation Report is to bring 
together under one cover all asp^jpts of the School Without Walls. This 
task takes on great importance because of the current difficulty in finding 
informatit^n about the Program in one document.' \ 



OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHOOL WITHOUT WALLS 
' .. «' * ■ i . ■ 

/ • > ■ 

/ . . . ■ ■ 

The School Without Walls Program represents an attempt by school 
officials and community participants to expan4' the richness of 'the high ^• 
school learning ^vironmerit by utilizing the many* educational resQutces in 
Washington^ D*C» found outside the ^form^l classroom settincf."' It represents 
an. attempt to increase the challenge and :lnterest level of' students in the • 
educational process jbt/ creatinCf a more^ realistic educational environment. 
Additionally, the Program [is designed to increase the academic achievement 
of stXidents in selected subject areas as to. increase positive behavioral ' 
attitudes toward the learning process. . " . » ' 

The specific objectives contained in- th^ Program are listed 
belov/. These objectives as writtftn ^are tdo general for evaluation purposes 
and we must recommend at this point that future proposals contain the ex- 
pld'cit behavioral objectives toward which £he efforts of the Program shall 
be devoted. The ^proposal objectives are as follows: 



Definition of Objectives ^ , 

— . , — - ^ . , 

Information provided by the Program proposal indicates the 
following objectives to be of primary condern: v 
* * ' ' " ^ . , 

- to increase the number of students ^n the Program. 

* - to maintain ahd . increase the flexibility^of the School • 

- to experiment with ^various curricula in search of ait effective 
one that pould be replicated in^the^D.C* Public Schools. 

^ ^ - to provide a richer variety of" outside learf^ing resources » 

-. to .provide students with a wider base for peer group interaction 
in the hopes of developing a keener sense of inquiry and cooperatio]\ 
in the st'udfent community. ° - ■ 

- the mastery of the basic skills one needs' to function competently 
in our society. / 

i 

- to foster individuality of thought and action based on the 
development of one' s aptitude and interest through the structured 
classroom as well as independent study*- ^ 

- to develop an understanding of social process atxd problems 
v.irected toward respect for individual and group differences* 

r to create an I maintai-fi- the motivation to chntihue learning 
beyond formal schodJ ing. 

- to offer students a broad and humanistic education. 

to expand the academic component of the Program in order to 
maintain the flexibility of the School. • 



to help. deWign a worfcable replication project that could be used 
I by the School to aid "in developing either a larger Schoo':. Without 

V , Walls or an additional School Without Walls attached to traditional 
■ * high schools. * 
' • ' ' ' ' ' V " * ' 

... Some of the objectives cited above cannot be measured directly. 
We will, therefore, use whatever data will assist us in assessing in an in- 
^ direct fashion the extent to which any objective has 'been reached. ^ 
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^THE PROGRHM'VF THE SCHOOL WITHOUT WALLS 
\ ' ' ( \ ^ ■ ' - 

In ord€!': to reach the objectives'O'atline^^ for the Program the 
staff wen^ cV'^- ^l to implement the following broad changes in educational 
p?-5::t.ice5' : ^ "'^ . , 

• i. ""jcy of diverge backgrounds ' of the studrrJt^ body an 

■ ed^y -r-^ fnal resoj^^rce , • . " «- " f. <° 

2. ' '^o.-insion of the relationship hetwr^cn parent ^nd school. "'v . 

3,. zir-^rr-'^'i} .'Student /colrtTol over his^ cdvcational goals and . / 

art les. Students I^an their independent ^tudy^'such as , 
o'T^r ;^r^>jects^ and humanities field rerrarch. They then proceed 
• i'c- jr^csite their materials, sources^ ctc^ within the city. 'The 
. r;r signs a contract with the tcach^::r 'in which the .student 
- ^. • si-fror: the goals of his project, ^ ' - . 

4. Zr.- cxrr:insion of the r_^lationship between teacher and learner ^ 
in ':*\c cducatioi^^ pxdqess of the range of people who^ can 'act 

as fy-'~ichers . ' / 

. - ■■ . 1 ■' 

5. /i - 7->'.:v.ir.'i 7 'conce^ived curriculum that >cniphaJ^izes inter-disciplinary 

: rs rather than isolated subject warter learning. 4rhe Social 
Stij^^ies class f for instance'^ may go into the D\C. courts ,to' relate 
, .thK course learning to reality, Uumcinitics I, l\ and III combines 
^' bar^ir "ikills with a synthesizat ioP of the liper^l arts. Black 
, SI'-.; combine today problems with history and culture. ' 

..-'6, A rr-'i ■ nuing evaluation of the School ' s . educational process 

b[; both students and faculty. Students are free tb discuss their 

■ vidwr; npd to rewo'rk their own programs. ^ The principal, has an 
opcr <lcor * policy ^^owards all students and faculty members. 

In' orcor engage the student in an educational prd^ess tha± 
will- achieve t he goals ^stated above the School movea progressively^ outside 
the classr^cr^-: r-n-l into the 'city for itd^ educational 'act ivitie's when'the 
resources of ^:he city were nee<?ed. Additionally ^ it was and^is now^the 
belief of the Sc.hooJ. ' staff that communi^ty-beised learning can also ^oyjide 
a meaningful setting for developing an understanding of individual and 
group simil'airltles and differences. . Students will learn to approach the 
community and its members as resources for learning.. They will' see that 
occupational and^ personality differences between Individii^^ls f as well as 
cultural differences between cjftoups provide complex p)erspectives for the 
problems thei,' are studying . Further, by approaching, people where they 
work or. llv'^a, and not just as subjects of school taxtbooks or visitors to 
the ^ school f crudents are much" more likely .to gain accurate knowledge and 
develop > well formed atti tudes about social problems and processes. 



New Teacher-Learner Roles • ' ' 

In-rroSot American sec:rondary' s^c/yjols ,..'ihe teacher is in control j^nd 
the students play a passive and* secondary role. A great many other types 
o( teacher -.learner j:elati^ship''[(irp possible. The student may be more 
active, discovers for himself r r^n'cs defines his own goals and activities. 
The teacher rble becomes prirrarlr^; one of -^'erving as a guide or advisor* 
In other learning situations the t-'\acher and learner may be collaborators 
in exploring a. p^oibiem of mut^jal i.iterest ' (for example^ in a project 
assessing student attitiides toward schools). Additionally, one stSdent 
may learn' a great deal from tcachijig another: student. They may collabo- 

.rate in the , joint investigation of a problem. With the School f^ithout 
Walls the students have opportunitler^ for learning in each of . these types 

^of relationships. . fh^' ^dministrabion md Staff of the Scfyyol take the 
position of di sa greeing^i th those educational reformers who argue that 
there is^ one type of l^rnincr relationship that should be adopted and all 
other elim^Xnat^d* Many necessary kills can be learned most efficiently 
in a^ teacher-dominated relationship, v l}ure disfov^ry is not an ideal 

^which should be pursued^ in^all laming situations * The student who is 
comfortable in a variety of learning relationships is'^hnost likely to take 
advantage of^ the <li\ferse learning experiences liB will encounter upon 
leaving the School. Without Walls. Only the students ^ho can^ seek skills^ 

land knowledge in a whole range of ways can truly b^ said to be pr:epated 
tt) direct hi*s 'Own education, ' ■ , " 

The French' curriculum at the Sabool is- a very iupivldualized one, 
taking into consideration ' that 'Jach person. .has a di^erent capacity or • 
"ear" for foreign language leainin^r^ Besides the popular audio-lingual' • 
methodj, which is the basic m.ethod for all levels, students also learn by 
becoming immersed in the total lanjuar^e with French natives (such as at 
the French nursery) . ^ They teach oach other and they hake use of tapes 
and recordings available by native yp(?akers * 

Personal experience and ex p^^ri mentation are important aids to learn- 
ing. The specific contribution of the- art program is the development of 
basic art learning . . * • 

V 

^In the history of the Plack people both in the African homeland, and 
'in the American environment, t^hc undcrst^anding ^nd, appreciation of the 
present must come through a knov:] c^lqe of the past' that is free from 
propaganda (in either direction) . As an aid to the search for truth as 
well as valid viewpoints , there vfc of: . . ' 

* ■* ' * 

^ ■ , ' A, Au'dio-vi .:i'-2l material " 0 

B . Comman it u r^f^ovrces , ' ^ 

C. . Indepj:}nc]ent crudcnt research 

Sometimes the impair ting of clacrvoom matter in congenial non^class- 
room settings, both ijndoors and ci:tdoors'^' is also conducive to 



fruitful learning » ^ . . 

Something similar may h& said for the urban studi-es curriculum, 
- except that inhere is a greater dependence on outride expertise , particularly 
in the, fields of bity planning and minority problems* . , i 

Humanities though listed under the. department of English, Is 
an attempt at interdisciplinary appreciation cf works of literature}* art, 
bAstory, and^musiq, :often based on a. central theme. Tha use of congenial 
yion-classroom atmosphere is also helpful here, as are various techniques 
such as: - . 

* , / A. Background information * ^ 

B. Audio-visual materials 

C» \Community rSsourtfes (See Appendix I) * 

\/ . . • * : • ^ ■ ■ 

P» Creative writing 

Also, in relation to ^drama, there was the*^se pf drakiatxc oral 
reading improvisation,' under the direction, of prof^ssiohals, with a view 
towards^ ektraciiny meaning, from the works "in question. 

The Mathematics Department of the School Without [Walls presents 
to each ctudent course objectives for the year. The^e objectives are met 
through the successful completion of unit opjectives on which pupils are 
-usually pre-tested. Based on the results of the pre-test performance or 
tedcher assessment, assignments to specific learning experiences are made. 
Pupils then experience various learning activities necessary for the de- 
velopment ^nd mastery of skills and concepts involved. ^ 

These learning experiences , involving the use of media, wheie 
possible, take the form of teacher- lecture demoi^strations , small group 
work discussions, games of mathematics , individual or group filmstrips and/ 
or tape presentations, experiments with manipulatives , iise .q:'^ foutside re-'. 
^ sources and textbooks' or. y/dtks^eet practice. PupiilS' progress it individual 
pace within certain} prescribed time limits. Post-^test evaluativn are indi-- 
cative of progress mad^y * ^ " . ' ' 

_ ^. . In the teaahitig of World] History , the conceptual approach is 
* used so that a comnon thread may be used throughout the several historical 
eras. By using man' s^ relationship to himself, society^ nature, and the 
Xinknown as the\theme^ we may more readily find how man has* adapted through 
the ages. , * . ' • , 

' In government, a philosophical approach to the thfsory of 

government is used to determine bow our system of government evolved. The 

theory of checks ' and ^balances . and how it permeates the levels of the \ • 

government is haavlly stressed. i '| 



JrAe United States History course parallels government in the 
l)eginning stages of the course l?ecause the course begins: with the formation 
of the natioi\. ST he rest of the course £ollows the traditional pattern ex- 
cept that much emphasis J s put upon the ability to solve problems and think 
independently in th3 written work. 

The method used in the Spanish classes is audio-^lingual* It 
is flexible in that It de\^elops skills in reading,, writing, speaking and 
listening. The Spanish student is able to come into contact with all forms 
of learning in the classroom; as well as from native speakers. Each 
student works at his or her own pace. "The culture of Spain and 'Spanish- ¥ 
speaking countries is taught through literature, art, and personal contact 
with the Spanish speaking community in the area. ^ ' 

• ^ Education, in a coruriunity setting suggests a second modification 
in the^ teacher-learner relationship; many people besides those formally 
trained as teachers will be able to make educational contributions. Ex- 
perts at various colleges, libraries, churches, etc.^ are incorporated as 
part^ of outside learning* * 

We are aware that €he expansion of teapher- J earner relation- 
ships, as well as the use of the community 'as a setting for learning, will 
create apprehension for both teachers and students. Procedures for d&ctling 
with this apprehension must be carefiilly worked out, particularly for the 
first few months of each school year., Classes are generally introduced to 
new material, given an acgviaintance with it .and then taken to a 5'ite as a 
group. ^ The independent-^tudy occur s^after this group experience for those 
students' who wish ^ to branch out or continue in the area. The teacher and 
students together make up appropriate reading lists. They /iso find^ut 
where the students may go to axperienco the material in Ijls project or 
simply to acquire ^ditional information. These methods/ result in in- j 
creased student choice, planning, and student responsibility for his own 
learnix}g» The more advance^ student takes a great sharp in his own curri-- 
culvm plqnning and execution. [ , 

Curriculum Samples: .1 

> -A. Social Studies-Hujinanities , 

A.- The Future of Western Civilization: 
- * ^Does it depend on' the 'Reassessment^ 
of Values? ' - 

i 

B» Interrelationship of Man and Society \ 

. ■ ■ - • . 

C. The Medium of Journalism / 

'.. ^ ■ ' * The Bl^ck Man To<iay and Yesterday I ' 

* < . ^- * 

E. American Literature of the Last Pive-Ten 

/ years wit^ special emphasis on Black Literature 
' . F. The Ethnic Grou^ in the Urban Center 
_ _ G. Poverty J,n America in the '60's and '70/s 



1 - 



f 



H. Education of Disadvantaged Ybutii; 

I. . Inforraation, Comrunication and IcAowledg-e 
J., ^ Film as Art-Vrhan Journalism Workshop * 
K» Photography-Careers in the Arts 

L/ Exploration in American Politiq's: 

Realism vs. Idealism' - 
# • 

Af. Writing-Public Media ' ; 

^iV. Structui-^s of Culture'" % • ' 

0. t/rjbaji Dynaniic^ . ^ 

P. African Civiiization 



II. 



in. 



Math - -Science 

A. . natural Science 

B. Experiment in ^iuditingr 



C. Humanism and Science 

D. Computer Programming 

E. Architecture * ^ 



F. The Cujrrent Bdological" .Revolution 

Gk . The American Securities Market 

H. . Ecology of Endangered Species 

r. Spcice studies - ■ • . - 

Languages » 

A. French IT, TXT, JV; ^Tpani^ft X, TT, XTT 

French and Spanish' Literature 

C. French and^ Spanish pomposition 

'3. French' and Spanish culture ^ drama, poetry, 
novels, ^art, cuisine-,' films 

Independent stud^ in advanced French and' 
Spanish (speakipg composition) 



iv\ Consumer Bducatipn-'Busifless Maffiagement 

* Critetia awarenesd of business anH products 
BI .Famiiy Jbudgeting, consu/neir problems ' * 
{ C. The Changing Economy - ' g 

Business English and Mana,^^ent 



V. Arts and Music • 

' ' ( ;i. * Basic Instruments, •> 

'B. Wysic Theory 

C. . Enseinbies 
•« • 

• . ■' 

D: B^sic Art Theory 

Art in Our Wosld Today 



. ^ WQ-hs^e^prcirided in Appendix II a detailed accpunt Qf the cutricula 
of areas included in the School Without Walls. ' ' 



. ■ , . STUDENT,, POPULATION AT THE SCHOOT WITHOUT WALLS 

This- section of the report describes the flow Of students in and 
out of the School Without WaMs^ their -^h^me schools^ racial and sex qompor 
^sition/ attendance axid the major reasons\ for dropouts. > ° * 
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... MOMEjSCljCX^LS t>F PJ^RTTClP'A^^^ 1971 



SCHOOLS ' 


BOYff 




» 




■ 

6 


2 " 




Burdick 


3 


i 


.1 


'Cardozo 


< 1/ • 


i 


2 


(Zooli,d^e 


11 


■2 „ 




Dunbar 






J ' . 


Eastern, • 




i 


I 


Home' 


1 . * 




I 


McKinley 


4 


i 


■ 5- 




1 






Prii^ate 


1 




i 


-Kooseveit 






1 


Springarm 


i 






. Western 








^ Wilson ^ 


^- fx— 




7 




33 


Mi,. \ 


49 ' 

Jui- ^ 
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RACIAL Composition and sex dib^ribution of the' first group of students 

.' ' " .- AS dp NOVEk^^R, 1971 \ ... ' ^ 



RA^^ 


^— 

' BOYS 




""T ^ — 

TOTALS ■ 


Black\^ 
White ^ 


26 

■ ■ ' / 


■ lOf- 

• 

6. 


J [ 

\ 

'36 
13'- 


Totals 




16,/,.,, 





/ 



« , CHM^CTERIS f^^ J)F_^ SWrnms _.WHO 

ENTERED THE PROGRAM IN SEP^tMBER , 1972 



Ifi Septemiferf 1972, thirty- five (35) new students were added to the 
Program as shown in the Student Flow Diagram presented below. - One uf the 
major objectives of phe School pertains to the recruitment of students . 
front varied backgrounds. • We have presented information 'bolow on thi^ ^ . 
group of students . to determine the heterogeneity of the group.- ^Table 4 
presents the location of the home schools of the thirty-five (35) new 
additional studentSr 



TABLE 4 



SEP'i^EMBER , 1 972 NEW STUDENTS ' 
HOME SCHOOL 



ENTRIES^FROM PUBLIC 

/ 


SCHOOLS 


ENTRIES FROM NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


^chool . 


Number 


Schdol 


Number 






a ' 




Aijiacostia 

j\ 


3 


Barrie . 


2 


hutdick 


1 






; . \ ' \ 




Gonza^a 

\ 


r 


Cardqzo , 


1 ' 




t ^"^^ 

Codlid^e ^ - j ' 


6 


Hawthoxne 


...I / 


Eastern / ^ 


3 


Holy Trinity 




McXivleJ \ 




Immaci^late Conception 


.2 


<t • . 
V Spcingarm 




'New Educational 




Western 




Project 


1 


Wilson 


J. 






Total " ' * 


27 


Total ' ^ 

< ■■ 





_.raJE>lev.5„Jbeiow shows the membership of msw students by race ^nd sex* 
The data shows that the group is a heterogenous one. 



TABLE 5 



MEMBERSHIP BY RACE AND SEX 
SEPTEMBER, 1972 



GRiM^E 


RAC^ 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


TOTAL 






Black 


io.\ ' 


8 


18 




10th Qrade 














White . 


4 ; 


.3 


■ - 7 






Black 


12 


12 


— t 1 

24 




lit }\' Grade 
















1 


5 ' 


6 






Black\ 


:'2i 


s 13 


35 




Wth Grade 












^— 


White 


■ 6 


6 


12 












V Totals 




55 


47 





TOTAL Black: 77 
TOTAL White: 25 



DROPOUTS IN TliE SCHOOL WXTBOVT WALLS 



The ""holding po^fer." of an e^^perimental program is one indication cf 
its effectiveness* Obviously if a program cannot keep students, it£7 
intended effects on them will not have the opportunity to work* Care 
!^ust*he taJ^en, however, in evaluating this variable since much of the 
'\haldlag porier" variable dep^^nds upon the nature of the students 
recruited into the Program* 



The data presented in Table 1 shows that there has been a 30.5' per-- 
- cent cumulative dropout in che^ Program during its two years, \hre,e months 
existence. The reasoris'for the dropout^ are shown below in Table 6; 

. ! \ * ^ " TABLE 6 / , 

REASONS FOR DROPOUTS FROM 
\ ■ _ SCHOOL WITHOUT WALLS 

' " ■ . ^ . .. ' 



1 . . - — . 






1. ^Returned to Former School 


16 


•J6.J6 


'2. Family Problems (Had children. 


.; 9 . \ 




3. Family Moved Out of District 

' /^"F r*r\l iivn'h^^ r\r •Tf^'Fi' it'll 


9 


20.43 


4. Because ^o)^ Age Was Able" To Take 

-X 


2 

El 


4.54 


5. Trans f err e'd to 

1 frivaze i^cnooi. 


2 


4.54 r 


6. Joined Youth Corps 

i « . 


1 ^ 


2.50 


7. Joined CJ. S. AJl^rines 




2. SO 

t 


^. Other Disadv^ntaqe Programs . 

i - • f . 


1 




ri5o 


! ■ ■ ■' • " ' 

^. Vocational Rehabilitation 

! ■ " " 


1 


2.50 . 


! * • . *• . ■ ' 
10. "Went 2b WDr/c 


1 


/. ■ 

. 2.50 

t 
} 


11. Unknown \ 




\ 


^ 2.50 


i X • . 
• TOTAL DROPOUTS . - ^' ; 


44 


j .101,30 



; ' It is Striking when the dropout rate of^he School Without Walls is 
comp^r:0d to another Title III school which is being evaluated by this 
Evaluator. ''That rate for one year 'and one. summer is 1% as compared with 
30^ for this Program » There are some teachers who suspect that the 
School Without Walls was used as a place to send students who were judged 
as misfits at their home school* This^ some of the teachers reported , 
they believed to be ^rue'^ during the beginning of the Program. Most 
believe that they" are now getting a more normal sample of the school's 
system population thav in the past. It is interesting to note that the 
dropout rate va^' minimal during the last year as compared to the previous 
year and three months* • . 

.It C ' . > ■ 

In order to aid the evaluation efforts in Title III Programs, in the 
future, the following steps should be taken: 

A, The Department o£ Research and Evaluation should, require 
that students recruited in the Program be representative 
- of the broader (system-wide) population. Some of the major 

variables whiph shbuld be cohsidered here are ability level, 
achievement level, and behavioral profile of students. 

■ ■ ^ • ■ ■. .D ■ - ' i 

Bi Since evaluation contracts are usually awarded late in the < 
school year r^long after, the Program has been initiated, the 
Department should direct the Project Directors to keep 
certain data such as dropouts, attendance, records on 
' behavioral problems , and all achievement data related to the 

objectives of the Program. * . ' 



ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL WITHOUT WALLS 

We were not ^ able to obtain complete attendance data oh all students 
in the School - Without Walls* We were able, however, to obtain a Poor 
"Attendance Report frdm the Admlnistratibn of the Sqhool. This report 
shows thair approximately 20% of the Students wSre listed in the poor 
attendance category.. Table 7 ^hows the actual number of days absent dur- 
ing the period September, 1972 to January, 1973 for the student number 
listed. ' . 



TABLE 7 

DAYS ABSENT FROM SEPT., 1972 TO JAN., 1973 
FOR POOR ATTENDING STUDENTS 



\ 

\ 



STUDENT NUMBER " 




I 


12.5 


2 


25.5 . 




22.0 




4.0 


5 


j 24.5 


. ... 


36.5 


. ■ , ?■ 


51. Q 


8 


36.5 


1 

9 


1 

23. Q 


10 


27.5 


II 


44.4 


12 


33.5 


13 


, ■ 37 .5 




7 O C 


15 ■ 


27.0 


16 


41.5 


17 


29.5 


Ifl . 


31.0 


19 


31.0 


W=i9 


M = 27.84 Days 



Tha at1;endance data for the School Without Walls is incomplete but 
it does reveal that aJBaut one^-^fifth of the entire school ^ spent on the 
average over five (5J\^weeks out of school in approximately five months* 

1 Ae. Ev/du^tor recommends that the Program Administration keep syste- 
matic and periodic attendance and dropout figures on^ this Program in, [the 
futuria^. From the data presented so far the attendance and dropout rate 
appears to parallel that of other schools in large cities with Title VIII 
Programs, e*g*, in Baltimore City. / . • 



GRADmTES OF THE SCHOOL WITHOUT WALLS 



To date there have been thircynine (39j graduates of the 
School Without Walls. The ini tiai^Cgmmenc^ment Exercise for this School 
was hel'd^un^ During, this exercise the fgllowihg students re-- 

ceived high school di pic mas: ^ . „ 



Berni<5'e Barnett 

2216 Quincy Street, N.E* 

K^vin Cosgroixe 

^34^ Broad Brhnch Road, N..W. 

Peter 'DeLeeuw \ * 

3175 Porter Street, N.W. 

Conrad Paul Edwards, Jr. 
7313 Belair Rom, N.W. 

Carol Giffen > 

6120 30th Street, N.W. 

Mark Goudy^ . - 

3420 Garrisori 'Street, N.E. 

Jamc5 Haley 

3228 Oliver Street 

Thomas Hill " 
5725 4th Street, N.W. 

James Howard ^' 

7716 14th Street I N.W. 

' ' i 

Keith Jones / 

2530 34th Street, S.E. 



'0elda Lucy v 
5411 North Capktol Street, N.E. 

Warren McCrimmon, Jr. . 
4219 Nash Street, S.E. 

Charles Perry 

1445 Primrose Road, N.W. 

Jonathan Ramage 

2815 Albemarle STreet, N.W. 

Bobby Small 

1340 V Stree^t, S.E. 

Joanne Thomas a 

4107 3rd Street, N.W. 

Sally Wagley - 

3818 Warren Street, N*W.^ . 



Susan Brache^ ^ ^ 
li2^19th Street i N.W. \ 

Rayntond Covington • 
3208 vista Street, N,E. 

Kirsta Dixon • 

3625 Calvert Street,'^ N.W. 

Dorna Geisemahh 

1639 19th Street; n:w. 

Queen Gordon 

2223 Pai^ne Terrad'e, S.E. o 

DeXores Green \ 
815 Decatur Street,^. F. 

Catherine Denise Hawkxns 
325 I5th Street, N.E. 

Deborah ' Holmes 

4430 9th Street, N^W. 

Kerry Lynne Johnson 
1400 Floral Street,' N.W. 

Frederick King y . ^ 

5712 Carpenter Strd^t, S.E. 

Brian Muroney 

516 Cedar Street, N.W. 

Robbii} Maria Morton 
30001 Veazu Terrace, N.W. 

Jennifer Prease 

3817 17th Street, N,E'^ 

Frances Hilar'y Rotter 
3205- McKinley St^reet, N.W. 

Concetta yiola Stephens 
^4129 Garrett Park Road 
Wheaton, Maryland 20906 

Carlton Vaulx ■:. ■ 

4264 B^Tjning Ro'^d, N.E. 

Kathy White ! 

73 Rhode Island Avenue, N*W. 



\ . ... 
\ 



Stanley Eugene Wigenton » * Calvin Williams 

623 Columbia Road, N.W. ' 3016 M Place, S.E. 

Donna Young iVise Ellen Beaubich 

1217 Kennedy^ Street, - \./ ,J66 Upton Street, l^.W. 

• *Th& name of one graduate was not available at the writing of this Report* 

'i . ... 



■ ^ 1 

• ' ' " . 

STUDENT EVALUATIONS OF THE 
SCHOOL WITHOUT WALLS 

In this 'section of the Repojft we ha^/e included the reactions of stu 
\dents to * the Program baise^ uppn their Shs^e^rs to items on. a student 
questionnaire. It was pur aim to obtaix} ^ coiiipieted questionnaire from 
every ^ student irK the Program including those who graduate. To date, we 
have received thirty-^threk (3^ questionnaires from students or about. 
33% of the School* s population. At th^ writing' of this Report we were 
. still receiving returtis. _ ' ^ ^ ■ ^ i 

'''' " . . » ' ■ 

We %ave presented belqw.in Table 6 the data obtained from twenty-- 
seven (27) students* ' . , " 

TABLE 8 \ 1 - . . . ' 

RESPONSES OF STUDENTS 
* TO EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



ITEM ■ ' ■ 


RESPONSE 


J, How were you selected to 
participate in the School"^ 
Without Walls Program? 


Volunteered: 15 or. 56% 
Recommended: 9 pr 33% 
Recruited by SWW: 1 or 4% 
Other: 2 or 7% , 


2* Did you receive explanation 
of Program and its ~rieasons ^ 
for existing? : 


Yes: ^ 25 or 92% 
No: i or 4% 
Did Not Answer: 1 or 4% 


31 How was th0 Program 
explained to you? 


^In A Small Group: ' 4 or 15% 
In A Large- Group: 3 or 11% • 
Individually: j 17 or 63% 
Did Not Answer :j 3 or- 11% 



ITEM 


RESPONSE 


4., Who explained t^he Program 
to you? 

* 


'teacher. ' . 4 or ^13% ' 
Counselor: 3 or '^0% 
Student: . 10 or 32% 
Administrator: ^ 9 or 29% 
Other: ^ - 5 or , 16^ 


5. Rating of teadhers' interest ~ 

in my personal developments 
* * . 


Very^ High: -15 or 55% 
High: • ii or 41% 
Lou: V 0 

6 

Ve:ty low; 0 . 

Old Not Answer: ' 1 or 4% 


' 6. Do you believe' SWW helped 
to^J^prove ydur learning 
hsbits mo'x-^/than in regular 
classroom? 


Yes: ' 23 or 85% 
No: . J or 11% 
Did Not Answer: 1 or 4% 


7*. Were you able to get info ru- 
ination and help, from 
teachers wheiieyer needed? 


— r— : ^ — 

- Yes: „ / 22 or 81% 
No: - 5 or 11% 
Did Not Answer: 2 or 7% 


8. Were \ you able to develop a 
better understanding and 
relationship with teachers 
under :.this Program than 
under fjhe 'regular system? 


Yes: . 25 or 93% 

No: . 0 

Did Not Answer: _ 2 or 7% 


• 9. Are ybu willing to continue 
^ V " to WQ^k in iitiis Program to 
hel^'limprdye i€? 


Yes: 24 or 89% 



No: . ' . i . or 4% 
Undecided: 1 or 4% 
Dia Wot Ansvei^; I or 4^ 


10. Do^you feel that this Pro-- 
gram .needs improvement? 


7e5: 23 or 85% 

No: ■ ' ^ 2 or 7% 

Did Not Answer: ' ' 2 or 7^* 
1 ■ 

•7 



.ITEM 

22, As an individual how would 
you. say you benefited from 
the School Without Walls 
Program? 



12. How did the outside, learn- 
ing resources affect your 
attitude toward the Pro- 
gram? 

Check all that applies* 



RESPONSE 

Learned aJbowife as much ' - 

in a regulair classroom: 1 or 4% 

Learned more than I did ^ 
in ! regular classroom:^ 21 or 78% 

Learned le^ than I did 
in a regular ,classroom: 0: 

Undecided: 3 or 11% 

i:)id.IJCit: J\nswerA._^^- ? or 7% 



^ade learning seem more 

realistic: 16 or 25% 

Increased my knoiiledge 

of .Washington, D. C, 20 or 31% 

Did little to wafce 
learning more ' 

realistic: 2 or 3% 

Made learning more ^ 

intSrest:.ng: 16 or 25% 

Enabled me to .-neet a 
large ^number of people 
in the: world of work: ^ or 14% 



Did not increase my ^' 
interest in school: 1 or 

I did not meet any cnor^ 
. ^peopl^-thsnr-im^ild 
have in a regular school: 0 



■ / 
2%ll 

/!!■ 

II 
ii 



13. If I had it to do all bvei? 
again 



I would stay Pvith my* 
home school: 

Go into the SWW: - 

Undecided : 

Did Not "Answer: 



24 or 189% 

. ol ■ 
3 oi^ 11% 



14. In this Program T attended 
school more often than ±n 
the regular school setting' 



Yesi\ 
No; 

Did Not Answer : 



21 6r 78% 
4 joT 15% 
2ior 7% 



• : lTFJ'1 .. 


RESPONSE 


15. The teachars in the Program 
. are: 


More helpful tnan the 
teachers in my . 
regular school: 22 or 81% 

A2x>^2t like all the 


' *» ■ • » 

V- 


^teachers I have had: 3 or 11% 

Less helpful than the 
teachers in my 
V regular school: 0 

Did Not Answer: 2 or 7% 



; The responses of these studnets /indicate that the majority volun- 
teered to participate in this Program* This data negates the notion that 
'the 'Worst students were placed here.\ 



" . The data also indicates that the students received an explanation 
of the Program either individually or in a small group from oifper' stud- 
ents^ the Principal, teacrhers and counselors^' 



The attitudes of the studei^ts seem to be very positive toward the - 
teachers and townrd the Program in general » The benefits cited pertain 
directly to improvetrrcrrts in learning habits, better teacher-student- ^ 
relationship f. more learning than in conventional setting, more realistic 
learning and teachers who are more helpful.' 



c 



Some of the suggestions made by the students for improving the Pro- 
gram arc e^s follows : ' . ' , 



ERIC 



( 0 



A. "jL believe that attending the School Without Walls has been a 
worthwhile experience because it made 'me; \^ 'more aisciplfned and 
independent student. Through independent\ study ^ I no logger con- 
sider the teacher as essential in a learning environment,/ biit feel 
rather that, it ds up to to get the most out. of a course. My 
criticism of the School Withovt Walls is that, contrary^^to its 
basic philosophy^ it gave me and other students very ^ittle op- 
portunity to go outside of the center at 1411 K Street and take 
classes elsewhere. In the year and a half that I attended the 
School, I n&ver once had a regular outsid*e clas^ and[ I don'i know "^^^ 

^ af^y other s tudent s who did. We had some tired f ield trips to the 
museums, hut they we'^en' t really very relevant or imaginative or 
enlightening. So, it x?ally isn't a School Without Walls in the - 
sense. My suggestion is that someone be hired specifically to 
^search out opportunities for out'^ide learning, because it really 
isn't realistic to expect the students to find these opportunities 
for outside learning, because it really isn* t realistic €o expect 
the students to find thes9 opportunities themselves* Alsp, I. have 
some criticism of the teachers^ Although I liked all my teachers 
and they were aiJi very enthusiastic and helpful, I felt that many 
of them weren't qualified. In several ^f my classes, I worried 
that I would not be adequately prepared for college or be abl^ to 
pass standardized tests. I think that the teachers should be 
screened moj:e carefully." 

B. "Don't think the Program needs improvement 'but more and more it 
is becoming a regular school*" , j, 

C. "There should be some books*" 

D. "We need more books and we need to be out more." 

E. "^Better facilities and substantial subjects besides the 'regular 
ones." .1 

"I'd,, rather. not say." ' ^ ^ ' - . ; 

' "We need a different school building admitting no more* students*" 

H. "Better facilities such as space, materials and a wider choice 
of courses. " 

J» "Mofe space with sauie enrollment. Still downtow^} with gym 
facilities included to ite used for recreation." 

J. "Keep the school small L . . one of the- most helpful things in 
, the School as far as learning and getting along is its smallnes's." 

/ ■ / 

K. "We need an area for student lounge without upsetting the bpiil- 

- ding.". 

o • " . / ■ - ' ' , , / _ 

L* "More s^Ieeti^ri^i-^-iA .sti^ keep a 2.0 \^aver^ge should 

not be allowed %6 work on contracts." 

■ .,7\ / • ■ ^ ■ ■ 

W, "Last year was the x^ear We had the best teachers^" 



V .1 

Nr "J Think the School needs to get some of the things that- the ether 
public schools h^ve: supplies^ hooks, physipal education, equip-- 
' ment, etc. \ ' ' . 

0. "Broaden curriculum, further use of City's rjesources»'\ 

The above statements represent those made by all students in- 
cluded in the first administration of the student questionnaire. Some 
students made riOl comments at all. ^he comment s'lfSuggest. thai there is con- 
cern over the following factors: ^\ ^ 

- Adequate space but ke.^p ihe School small. ' 

- While nearly all report very favorable attitude^ toward teachers, 
.'Some feel that teacher compet'ence has been a prpblem. ^ 

- Some need for* social or lounge arefe/ recreatioL, sports, etc. 

- Information from some ftudents and some teacher^'>^int to the * 
feeling that some students feel that tliey are notw^fited in the 
1411 K Street building. \ 

- Need for more books, materials and suppli^s^ \ 

" A concern from students themselves that future students should Jbe 
screened more c^^refully. ' There also seems to be a concerix by, some 
teachers for better students. These concerns^ relate to a previous 
discussion about admission to the Scbdol. These feelings could 
lead to the development of a private school type atmosphere if care 
is not taken to make the enrollment reflective of, the average publia 
fschpol, . ' 



, ' ^ FACULTY EVAWATION OF THE^, . • • " 

SCHOOL WITHOUT WALLS . >'*^T^' 

'In our efforts' to document the jittitudes and suggestions of the 
constituents of the Schpol Without Walls the faculty was interviewed dur- 
ing the last week of : school ^ The inter^/iewer solicited comwents, fMom 
the faculty on the following major areas: . 




- Orientation and Training 

- Program Implementation- Accomplishments 
and Problems 

, ^ ' - Relatione W^th Student 

ReX&tions With Administration 

We have provided in this section of the Report thf reactions of the 
^^^faculty to thes^, major categories, t 

Orientatiop and Training \ ' \ ' . 

All of the f^chlty indicated that they had received ^ imtial orien- 
tation, to the School Without Walls by the Principal. This tape of orien- 
tation ^refers to 4n explanation of the Program by the Principal and not a 
works^p or seminar \^pe of orientation. In some instances outgoing 
* teachers oriented new teachers to the Prcaram. 

All of the ^faculty reported that they have participated in in-service 
orientation sessions. These were described as being primarily of an 
informal nature. All o/ t.ie faculty "and the As,^istant Principal recommend- 
ed thdt a 'more systematic orientation prpgram be* designed arid im[herMnte&^ 
The con^sensus opinion among the faculty is that more 'emphasis should, 1^ 
placed upon workshops whe-^e the focus is Mpon' curricula programming and- 
evaliiation, Tpis was reported as a priority need foX" new faculty, but 
^ current faculty , also felt .a Tieed for more time and systematic efforts to 
seek out appropriate outside learning resources , and more time and effort _ 
to match these , availabilities^ to the specific objectives of their curric^ia 

This type of training or preparatioh sessidns should be held in late 
August prior to the beginning of school and provisiox? for some remunera- 
tion should be included in the Program Bu^dget. . ' v 

program Implementation Accomplishments and Ptdblems 

A major part of the evaluation^f the School Without Walls is to 
determine if the program of the School was implemented as planned* . Addi- 
tionally, -this area of the evaluation has to do with major problems the 
teachers niay have had ^n implementing the Program of i:he School. We have 
provided 6omments and suggestions of the teachers by subject are^* 



ART: 

' r^The, Art Program 'was implemented generally i as planned according to 
the report' of the Art teache^X'* 

■ - More supplies were needed than the amount available. More space 
. was reported to be needed for this activity. A sink for art alone 
• was indicated as being needed^ j^dditionallyr the teacher also eic-*^ 
pressed the need for the availability of natural light and 
area. ,^ha acquisition of these item^ will greatly enhance the,^, 
' ^ richness of the .Art Program as the teacher sees it* T 

- The outside leajcning resources for this departmeht are, shown in 
Appendix I- 'According to the teacher' s testimony these resources 
were very cooperative apd she was able, to match her teaching ob- 
jectives to the opportunities' of the outside resources. The 
teacher felt that a primary bei?.efit Of the outside resources ^^as 
o ^ the large amount of exposure jnade available at the particular * time 
shb n^eeded exposure on items in the instruct:ional curricula. ' 

Recommendations: 1 



1 



- The facility and supply needs haVe been generally indicated by 
^ ■ students and confirmed l^y the teacher. We recommend that, these 

t/S*"'^ «eeds be' completely satisfied in order to strengthen this Program 

in the 1973-74 school ^^ear. 

BUSINESS AND CONSUMER EDUCATION: 

. The teacher of ' this subject^^ reported (1) difficulty in getting books 
^ and supplies^ (2) difficulties in placing students in jobs during free 

tim^r (3) lack of sufficj^ent cooperation from business and government to 
make the outside learning resources as valuable as it should be. 

Recommendations: . 

' ■• - All Looksi and supplies be provided as needed for number of students 

'^.y.:;/ ' enrolled in this area* ' , 

•i ' - Thaf^' the 'teacher and Program Administration increase their efforts 
t:o select cooperative agencies to supplement, learning in this 
vastly rich area. Student reports of insufficiencies in outside 
learning resources should be studied and systematic efforts be made 
to plan an entire outside resource curricula for^ the year prior ,to 
: . ^ ' beginning of school . y 

- In a field such as business and consumed education one must assume 
that there are sufficient i^gencies who will cooperate with the 
School Wivhout Walls. Thehrick is for the School Withop€^ Walls 
to be creative enough and systematic enough in their p^Bnning to 
soMcit these agencies. A. strong and creative effort/must be made 
to get good outside : learning resdurces or the Schooy Without Walls 
will ^be like one of the students described it as "becoming like any 
other public school." » ' ■ . / . 



ERIC 



3y the admission of the teacher and Assistant Principal , classes in 
this field are held at the Washington Technological Institute . Coimani^ 
cation between the teacher there and the administration at 1411 K Street 
has been described as poor by the Assiktant Principal. This gap in 
' communicatioi) has also been confirmed by the teacher. 

Recommendations: 

' - That the Administration develop a system of communication that, 
insures the neces^sary flow of information no matter j/here a 
teacher may hold a c^ass* ^ 

- That every teacher on some periodic basis ^ provide the Admini- 
stration with curricula materials (objectives and content) ^ dates 
on which materials are to be taught ^ and outside learning resources 
to vjB used. These outside sources^ "hew they participated, who ^ 
participated/ Mow this related to the objectives of the unit, and 
eva-luatio^s by student and^teacher should all be documented in an 
experimental program like i:his one. 

- That the Administration mdintairi a master chart showing where all 
students _ ^.re supposed to be on any given day of instruction^ 

SCIENCE: 

c. • > 

The Science and Chemistry programs are located at Howard University. 
Implenpntation^cf both programs were reported to have been good. The 
Biologi; program >ias been .arlmost completely implemente<^ as planned but 
Chemistry needs j..ore facilities, space and the use of a local high school. 
The use of graduate students together with the teacher provide adequate 
instruction in both laboratory and lecture sessions.^ The availability of 
special laboratories and facilities make the science area a concrete one 
to work in, the teacher feels. He expressed the hope that the Chemistry 
needs .would be met during the next. year. 

. , ■ ^ ^ , ■ ■ 

■ \ • - * 
Recoimendations : • ' . 

- Satisfy the heeds given by the teacher in Chemistry. 

- Provide needed textbooks in, all areas* ■ * 

- Initiate research program wij:h m(pre advanced students with coop- 
erating Howard University faculty as planned. 

- Increase variety of \>utside learning resources in these fields 
which are many in an area like Washington. * * ^ \ ' 

ENGLISH: , , ' 

• . ^' 

■ "We've experienced difficulties in getting books, need m&re space, 
and we haire had some difficulties in getting experts in the field to 
cooperate." These were reported as the primary problem areas in English. 



liecommen dations: 

- Provide books and necessary facilities.^ " * 

- More systematic and creative planning should be made to obtain 
needed outside learning resources and experts. Again the concept 
of the School Without Walls depends upon this and without it 

r there is no difference in the regular school.^ ^ 



J^RENCH: 

I Implementation wai reported as being generally successful. The tea- 
cher noted f however, difficulty in getting needed in-house * resources as * 
i^ell as some difficulties in obtaining outside resources. She found the 
French-speaking embassies not as cooperative as she thought they would 
be. She expressed^ the need for the availability of a language laboratory. 

Recommendations: 

- We recommend that all of these needs be met by the Program Admin-- 
istration and that -the teacher increase her efforts to obtain 
suitable resources, ' f . . . 

- We believe that there should , be a persdn available to spend full 
time on outside resource development and coxmunication. This would 
avoid what one student ' referred to as "tired field trips" being 

. used as outside experiences » 



SPANISH: ^ . 

. Implementation was described as good, A need for Spanish books]^ was 
expressed. Outside 'resources were described as very cooperative and 
diverse. 



HUMANITIES: \ 

Implementation was described as bein^ pretty much as planned in 
Humanities. Cooperation from outside resources was described as being 
very good. Books were indicated as needed. 



SOCIAL STUDIES : ,_ . V , 

Implementation was described as\good. Through personal acquaint- 
ances the teacher wan able to utilize resources and experts in the courts 
and the Municipal Building, The Washington area off ers too v^a^t an ■ 
amount of resources in the Social Studies for outside resources to have 
any limitations,, e^g , , personal acquaintances . We, therefore, recommend 
that more creative, jaistemati^ and intensive efforts be made to identify 
resources that par^lelpsmrse objectives fot the coming school year. 




MATHEMATICS: 

The teacher reports that the Mathematics program was implemented 
generally as planned* Outside resources were cooperative even tbough the 
teacher felt that sdme of the demonstrations^ and .discussions were not- 
suited to the level of her students. Also the lack of books was a problem 

Recommendation: 

- We believe that the* minor problem cited which pertained to the 
level pf presentations can be solved by more interactions with 
outside resources f ^nd we urge this for the next year. 



Relations With Student ' . . 

^ . r ■ . ■ 

The teachei:s'- relations with students were described by all teachers 
as being in one of the following categories: \ 

"Can\ see student longer for help and follow through." 

- "I* m much closer to the student and coimunigate more." 

- "We have no disciplinary problem with these students." . 

- "Students luok upon tea'chers as a part of themselves." 
" "Very close ^ one-to-one ." 



Relations With Administration ' \ . " " . 

Only two (2.) of the eleven (11) teacher^ interviewed indicated that 
they had had any problem with the Admihistration. These two indicated 
that they have had communication problems with i^he -Assistant Principals 
The Evaluator' s interview with the Assistants Principal confirmed a 
communicat^ion problem. The xecowmendations of the Assistant Principal 
were those which in the view of the Evaluator ax& sound administrative 
procedures and have alreadt^ been . included as part of this Report . 
\/' . . 

. ^ These recommendations pertain to directing each teacher to inform 
the Administration of the schedule of all OiHtside visits, objectilres and 
course contents. ^ Additionally, there should be some d^ta obtained "by 
teachers and reported to Administration oti absenteeism, behavioral prob~ 
lems, etc. on some systematic basis. Furthermore, we recommend that 
every subject area taught in the/School Without Walls should be formally j 
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based in vhe Office of the School Without Walls, The concept of the 
School Without Walls requires that outside resources be used in a creat^ 
ive, realistic way with the objectives of the course. There is no 
reason, therefore, for a class to hold all of its lectures at Washington 
Technological Institute if W-.T.I\ doefj not provide the type of diversity 
needed to satisfy the objectives of the course in question. In order to 
maintain a reasonable "span pf control" we recommend that the home base 
of all subjects be the Of fide of the School Without Wall fj, and that all 
teachers be required to carry out all^' necessary communications that will 
enable the Administration to determine theix needs, progress , problems, 
schedules, etc. 



' OVTSJDE LEARNING RESOURCES 

An effort was^ made in this evaluation to contact a sample^ of the 
outsidjB learning resources used In this 'Program. The purpose of the sur- 
vey was to obtain first hand input from the outside sources^ about past 
participation in the School Without Walls, and to ascertain their expect-- 
ed level of participation during the coming school year. 

An approximate total of 140 different ager\cie^ or individuals were 
used as outside resources during the 1972-7^ school year . Of ,this number 
approximately 40-45 did not require 'formial contact. Of the 'approximately 
100 resources in which there w^s formal contact we were able to reach 
10% of these agencies k 



NAVAL ORDNANCE LABORATORY 



Participation in the Program was confirmed . 

The agency participated^ by providing a lecture and demon-- 
stration of computer use^ in the solution of mathematics 
and physics problems. 

This a^ency-^plans to participate in. the Program during the 
upcoming year. The desire to increase participation by 
preparing more lectures and demonstrations was Expressed. 
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LAND PLANNING CONSULTANT 



MR. 



HANSON 



This land planning consultant was used to describe aspects 
of land planning and survaying. This was done through the 
use of a film on Survey and Land Planning , and a follow-up 
discussion. The consultant cattle to the School Without Walls 
to provide this service. 

Mr. Hanson suggested that a logical follow-up to his presen- 
tation would be to plan for further instruction and appli- 
cation at the District of Columbia' s Highway Department. 

Mr. Hanson plans to participate in the Program next yeat. 



APPLICATION OF TRIGONOMETRY AND 
ITS USE IN SURVEYING 

MR. FRANKLIN PAdGETT 



This lecture and demonstration were pre'sented at the School 
by Mr._ Padgett, ^r Padgett , in a telephone interview, 
indicated' that he would participate if asked in next year's 
Program. ' . 
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THE FRENCH MARKET 



The French Matket confirmed their participation rin the Pro-- 
gram last year. The Market Manager also expressed his will^ 
ingness to participate in the Program next year. 

The use of this market as ^n outside resource was on an in- 
formal basis. It could well be used more systematically and 
over a longer period of time to help %hose students inter- . 
ested in French to strengthen various " skills » ^ 
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ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
' NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 



This office confirmed participation {primarily by providing 
materials to the School Without Walls. This Office express- 
' ed a desire to participate next year and to arrange , for 
tours of the availably collections . 

They indicated that the Carter Woodson collection is 
being readied and would be complete by 1975. Jt will be 
available for study during the next academic year, however^ 
it. was announced. 




s ^ 

SHAW AREA PROJECT, 
RE-'DEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 



This agency provided continuous opportunities' for students 
at the' School to obtain experiences and information in the 
whole subject of re-development. 

' ■ . * ■ 

The agency plans co participate next year and will to the 
best of its abilities expand itS opportunities for the 
School Without Walls. . 



OFFICE OF MIliORITY BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 



This Office as\such did not participate last year. A current 
staff member ofxbis office has assisted the School Without 
Walls in the past.\ Further, the office indicated a. desire 
to serve ^as an outside resource next year. 

The Office expressed a desire to develop a Business Manage- 
ment Fellowship, Program in which Some of the School Without 
Walls students could participate. 



NIGERIAN EMBASSY - CULTURAL ATTACHE-, 



. ^ ^ — iSiv: 
The Office of the Cultural Attache confirms participation-x)nr"'>f 

an informal basis. The Cffice expressed a willingness to^ 

provide for a more ^ in-depth opportunity during next ye^frnjif 

called upon the School Without Walls. 

The Evaluator recommends greater ' in-depth opportunities in 
African and Caribbean cultures. 



OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE PROGRAM DIRECTOR 



One aspect of the evaluation of the School Without Walls Program 
involved an interview with the Principal in order to ascertain his 
suggestions ^and' recommendation^ for the School » This interview with 
the Principal yielded the following major items: 

A» Recruitment of Students . . 

The Principal has taken steps to try to obtain a normal dis- 
tribution of students which reflects' the District of Columbia' s 
student population, t ~ \ 

B. The Prihcipal has been able to recruit a full ^staff for the 
School, and he has caused a turnover rate of .00% for the 
coming year* This is unlike previous years when the turnover 
rate was as high as 50%. The continuity provided by retaining 
the same faculty over a period of time will, we believe,' be a 
significant piusT fox the Program. 

\ ^ * 

C. Textbooks and supplies will not be a problem in the coming year 
because shipments of both are beginning to arrive. 

D. The addition of a career counselor and a teacher coordinator 

will greatly strengthen the School Withdut Walls. ' . 

i 

E. The Principal plans to reinstitute the Advisory Council for the 
School. This Council will consist of members from the parents, 
students, staff and administrative populations. The Advisory 
Council itself will serve as an outside learning -resource for 
btudent participants. 

F. The Principal indicated that plans are being made for a possible 
move of the School to another location. The new' location will 
provide many of the facilities students have indicated that they 
need to make their "school experience" complete, e.g., gym fa-- 
duties, large space, etc. . .. • _ 

G. There will be more communication between the Principal and tea- 
chers during the coming school year than during the last school 
year. The Principal indicated that sufficient notice will be 
given for all meetings and all tec^chers: ate expected to attehd 
all meetings. / ' 



A schedule of outside learning activities will be maintained by 
each teachers . The schedule will project leaijiing activities at 
least two weeks in advance. * ' 

/■ 

Teachers will be directed to maintain a catalog of outside 
learning experiences and tie these into specific objectives in 
subject j areas. • - ^ 
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COMMUNITY EEOVRCES FOR THE 
SCHOOL WITHOUT WALLS 

• 

As part of the e^valuation of this Program we have included an 
inventory of the Community Re sources} which have served the School Without 
Walls during the year. These resources have been used by the teachers in 
a va,riety of ways.- Some have prepared and given instruction and demon- 
stration in their respective fields. In some instances., they have been 
visited and students have been given an educational tour, i In other in-- 
stances, the resource has provided information, space and facilities. 
Below ara the names of all cooperating resources ^ , 

Edward L. Davis, III - Consumer Education 

Chris Page, Public Citizen - 
Consumer Federation of America 

Consumer protection Center, Georgetown University 
N.C.I.C. 

Consumer /Union ,of America 
OfficeyOf Consumer Affairs 
Lega^Services 
Drug Fair 
Peoples 
Dart 

Rexall . 
Giant Food - Van Ness Shopping Center 
Safeway Food - Van Ness Shopping Center 
Gra^nd Union - J8th Street and Columbia Road 
Big Valu - 15th^ and U Stre^et, N^. W. 
Raleigh^ 

Hecht Co. ' . ' 

Woodward S Loihrop > 
Hahn's I . 
Anacostifi Neighborhood Museum 
CommittepA^o Re-e'lect the President ' 
Better Business Bureau 
Republican Party ^isadguarters 

Democratic Party ' Headquarters . ' / v 

Washington Technical Institute ? 

Airport - National, Eastern, American, Deltm AdrlineS' 
D.C. Public Library, Founders Library^ ' . 

Business Management * 
Chevrolet Plant - Baltimore 

Anacostia Neighborhood Museum • . 

'i:b.m. 

Howard University' s Computer Center 
y Small Business Administration 
Small Business Guidance & Pevelopment Center 
..... Howard University - MrV- Warren Van~ Hook ' 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Stock Brokers 



Harris S JUpham Stock Brokers 

D.C* Public Library " ^ 

Georgetown Library 
' • Georgetown University - Dz^ Hank 5. Charles *' 

Howard University • ■ • 

, J.B.G. Properties - Mr. Suber ,> • • ' 

Housing Specialists Institute - Burt 'Jackson 
American Savings & Loan League ~ Mr. French Stone or 

Mr ., El don Wi his ton 
H.E.W. - Mr^ Ernie Greene * . • 

Office of Minority Business Enterprises - Mr. Ernie Champion 
American University Library * * s / 

Phyllis Weiss ~ Humanities^ I - , Hun}a niti er> J.7T - World Literature 

1. Corcoran Gallery of Art - A/s. Donna Ari 

2. national Gallery of Art (Soviet Exhibit - Gu^ide 

and Brochure used) 

. J. Renwick Gallery ~ Renwick .Decent ' ' 

4. Folger Shakespeare Theatre -A Wintej? Tale — 

5. ^ Folger Shapespeare Library -Folger Decent 

-6,, Freer Oriental Museum -Freer Decent . •■ 

7. Japanese Embassy -Cultural Affairs Officer 

8. American Federation of Astrologer's ^-Certified Astrologer 

9I Howard University Library -.xeading Room's Librarian 

10. Martin Luther^ King Library ,'Humanities Teacher 

11* Phillips Gallery f ' ' . ^ 

12. SmitbsQnlan Institution - Two Ethnologists ^^Isnesian 

13. .National Geographic Building - Librarian in Cultural Anthropology 
^14, Museum of Afriaan^^Art - African Drumming ■ Expert . / 

/ 15^ Australian Embassy - Librarian ' . 

16. Children' s Hospital Center for Child Abuse - Pediatrician' 

17. Clinic for Infants born Ar^dicts - Pediatrician in charge' 

18. Walter Fontleroy' s Office - Administrative Aide ; 

19. Chairman of Blnck Congressional Caucus 

20. D.Cm Junior Village - Official in program for mental retardation 
. 21 . Circle Theatre - Mr. Ted Pedas, owner : #s \ • 

' 22* Arena Stage - Costuming Director^ - Marjorie Slsj^glman • 

23. Black Repertory Theatre- - (came to school) -Cecelia Sabbs. 

24. WGTB - FM ~ Pamela' Evans 

' 25, Drum and Spear Bookshop - Owner • . ' 

'^^ Octagon House ^ Decatur House, Renxvick, Corcoran, AID Building 

. Mrs, Donna Ari - for course in Architecture . ' • 

26. St, Elizabeth's Hospital r- (lead of ^ Outpatient Cfinic^ 

«* -» M • 1 ^. J- 0 Head of Occupatiilbnal Therkpy^ • . * / 

Malcom M. Tillett - Social Studies ^ f ■' 

■ Qutside Sources used: U.S. History, World History , Government , ^ 
Sociology simthsonian Institution « . ■ 

' . Natural History Fluseum ^ . » ' . M ■ " 

/Juseum of ifistory and Technologic > , ' ' ' ' \ ^ 

District of Columbia Government ■ . «. • . < 



Municipal Center ~ Sgt. Charity 

City Council - Stanley Anderson 

Distriqt of Columbia Superior Court - Judge Fauntleroy 
HistoriSp Trust - James Biddle 
National Geographic Society 



Grace Chichestei;., 
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1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
' 5. 
6. 
7. 

a. 

' 9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

,13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
. 20. 
' 21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

?7l 

28. 
- 29l. 
"--30. 

Vivia 
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3. 

4. \ 
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Cozcoran School of . Art . " " Scholarship Committer 

Smithsonian tute - Theresa Covosavick 

Frier) Renwlck, Collection of Fine Arts 
Phoenix - Mrs. Hayes 

Department of Human Resources - Miss Bresser . 
Anacostia Neighborhood Museum 
Frederick Douglass House arid Museum 
Liberian Embassy ^ 
Chinese Embassy \ 
'National Park SErvice 

NsLtdonal Gallery of Art . r> 

Letchex Art ftudio - Mr'l^Letcher ' - 

Potter's House Gallery 
Venasler Gallery <. • 

Howard University Art Department - Porter,, Drishell 
U.S. Ca,pitol Rotunda 
Wax Museum 
Watergate Mall 
Bader Gallery 
Georgetown Gallery 
Midnight Sun 

Zoo ^ ^ : * '. ^ ■ 

Literally Arts AaronsdnS* * - 
District c " Columbia Public Library 
Phillips Gallery 
Zorro' s House of Africa 
Museum of^ African Art 
Gallery I. - 

Hecht ■ Company Scholastic Spholarship (annually) 

Nick^lson'-s Gallery 

Gallery Qf^J^odisriTArt 




Naval Ordnance 'Laboratory - 11/17/72 & 12/4/7^2 
White Oaks f Maryland 20910 

The Cu-mander {letter), - Mrs. Kahne (495-8647) 
National Weather ^ Service - Aeronautical Chart Division 1/4/73 
8060 13th Street} J^.h^. - 1/10/73 

Mr. Charles Brown - '495-2305. ' ' 

Miss Daisy McKelly m% 
Mr. Rodney Hanson - Land Planning Consultants - 681"'6770 
• Lecture and Film;at the King Library 

National Weather SErvice - National Oceanic S Atmospheric 
Mr. John Lookay, Jr. Administration 4/4/72 & 4/11/72 
495-2434 or. 49^5-3424 



5. McKinley High School - Mr. Howard White - 11/17/72 422-7627 or 

629-6071 

6» NatioWar'AT^^ ~ " • ^ 

7. Wilson Senior High^ School. - Mr. Richard Brady. - 5/23/73 (Computer) 
5. Federal National Mortgage Association - 4/4/73 & 4/13/73 

1133 15th Street, N.W. - Mr. Charles E. Dixon 
9. Washington Suburban Sanitation - Mr. Franklin Padgett, 270-8458 
10. Department of Automated Information - Presidential Building, 
Room 702, Mr'. Joe Acquilino, 747-4340 

\ 

Brenda M. Smallwood - Spanish ■ ' 

Martin Luther King Library ■ \ 
Exhibit \ 

* Mr. Greene (contacted) - ■ \ 

Foreign Literature Section , \ 
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EL BODEgON Restaurant - Mrs. Caliban 

Visit to stores and agencies to report on job opportunities for 

Spanish Speaking persons 
f^ational Gallery of Art 

Spanish Artist ^ 
Spanish Center 

15th & Columbia Road, N.W. 
' Pan American Building iOAS) 
^ 17th & Constitution Avenue, N.W.' 

Thomasina F. Mathews^ - French 

1. Martin Luther King Memorial Library 

. a. Foreign Literatuxe Section 
b. Film Distribution Section 

2. Circles Theatre - French Film Festival - ME. 7-4470 
J Films include: 

"La Belle et le Bete," "L'Etranger," "Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme," ''The Rise of Louis XIV" 

3. NatioJi^l Gallery of Art 

French Impressionists and Modem Paintings; Russian Exhibit 

4. Phillips Gallery - French Exhibits 

5. The French Mai^ket - FE. 8-4629^ 

. 6, Restaurant - Chez Francois - ME. 8-1349 

7. Guest Speaker - George Boquet - French Freejance Journalist 

8. French Embassy and Chancery, M. Ravier, 234-0990 

9. Freiich Nursery - French Language Parish ~ Church of the Ephiphahy 

I'ipe. Semeoca, 232-1204 

'. * 

Elio Gasperetti - "Humanities II - Contemporary Africa - African History 

\ and Urban Studies 
Cqntemp. Africa - Nigerian Embassy - Cultural Attache, AD. 4-4800 
African Historg - Museum of African Art ^ | 

Contemp. Africa - Mr. Edward Cutler^^^ 547-7424 
Humanities II - Folger Shakespearean Library, LI. 6-4800 



Afro-Am. History 

Urban Studies 

Humanities II 
Urban Studies 
I Urban Studies 

Cont. Africa 
African History 
Humanities II 
Urban Studies 
Afro-Am* His,tory 

Urbaii Studies 
Humanities II 
Humanities II 
African History S 
Contemp* Africa 

Humanities II 

Urban Studies 

Humanities XI & 
African History 

Humanities II 
Humanities II 
Humanities II & 
Afto-Am. History 
Humapities II 



Association for the- Study of Niagro Life and History 

- Miss Wi-LliB-^lyl&s, 667-2822 

Shaw Area Project, Re^development Land Agency 

Mr* Reginald Green; Mr* Wallfork, 382-7434 
Circle Theater, Mr. Pedes, FE. 7-4470 
Model Cities Program, Mr.' Wilford Gourdine, 629-5095 
National Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs 

Mr. Floyd Agostinelli (Home: LA» 9-4286) 



Dept. of Staff Development, D. C. Public Schools 
Mr. William T. Webp, 629-4308 . 
Frederick Douglass Home (Ahacostia) 

Contact National Park Service, 343-4J47 
Literary Arts Program , 
Cecelia Hooks of Black Repertory Theatre 
Georges Boquet, visiting French Journalist 

Smithsonian Museum of 'Natural History 

African Section (no contact, just went) ^ 

Smithsonian Museum of Natural History 

Indian Section (no contact, just went) 

Smithsonian Museum of History and Technology 
(no contact, just went) 

National Geographic Society Explorer ' s Hall 

(no contact, just went) 
National Art Gallery (no contact, just went) 
Corcoran Art Gallery (no contact, just went) 

Phillips Gallery (no contact, just .went) 
Renwick Gallery (no contact^, just went) 



INTENDED TO CONTACT 



Urban Studies 
Urbdn Studies 
Urban Studies 

Dr. \Floyd Malveaux 
Thomas Richardson 
Troy Stewart 
Fred Gletten 
Alden Fletcher 
Irving Schenker 



U. S. District Court' 

District Landlord - Tenants Court 

Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Mr. Leonard Weiss,- 548-5752 
Chemistry - Howard University 
Cbemistfy - Howard Vniversity. 
Chemistry -Howard University 
biology ^- Howard University 
Biology - Howard University ^ 
Music - Francis Junior High School 
D. C. Youth Orchestra 



- Eastern High School 

- Eastern High Sahooi 
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Course Outlines 
United States History 
World History 
Government 



Malcolm' Tillett, Instructor 
"School Without Walls" 
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United States History 
Outline of Major Topics^ 
Semester' I " 



Malcolm M. Tillett, Instructor 
"Sahoar-Wd thoiitjfallsll 



Unit J 



I.. The Development of Political Theory and Government 

I 

A. Machiavelli The Princ e 

B. Hobbes , Leviathan 

C. " -Rousseau The Social Contract 

, . D. Locke Concerning Civil Gov^eirnment 

II. The Structure of American Government 

A. The Declaration of Independence 

B. The Federalist 

C. The Constitution 

JJjI* Shaping the American Nation, 1783-1824 ^ I 

A. The Americans Establish ffew Governments 

B. Establishing an Effective Government 

C. Jefferson Builds an "Empire of Liberty'* 
Dm . A Second ^ar for Independence^ 

E. National Growth and Sectional Sti:ain 



Unit 2 



Uni t 3 



The Westward Course of Democtacy, 1824--1850 

Jacksonian Democracy - _ ^ ' 

The Development of /an American Culture 

The Economy and Society ^f North and South Manifestation 



Conflicts and Reunion, 1850-'1877 
A Mouse Divided hgainst , Itself 
The Tragic Conflict 

Reconstmctiojh and Hightdjfox Negroes 

/ ■ • il 
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tf^S. History Field Trips 

\ 

[ - ' 

The Smithsonian Institution 

1. Natural History Musetun 



2. Museum of History and Technology 

3. National Gallery of Art 

^ . 4. National Portrait Gallery 

^ Archive Building 

^ Republican Headquarters 

Democratic Headquarters , ^ 

united States Capitol 
'Senate Office Building 
House Off ice Building. , * 

Woodrow ^Wilson H6use ' 

i 

Philadelphia (tentative) 
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WORLD HISTORY' 
Outline of Major Topics 

Semester I - ■ 

' ■ .■ V 



Malcolm M. Tillettf Instructor 
"School Without Walls" 



Uni\s^ By . Topics 
The Ancient Western World 

A. The Middle EastV Man Questions Nature and the Unknown 

B. Greece: The Natur^ of Man 

C. Rome: Man and Society 

D. The , City State: Forerunner and Failure \ 
The Middle Ages 

A, "The Influence" of Christian\tir 

B. r eudalism and Manorialism 
Cl Medieval Thought and Learning 
The Age of Transition 

A. The Renaissance: A 'View of Man Based on Rising 

Expectations I 

B. The Protestant Reformation: han and the Unknown 

C. Exploration: A New View of the World 

, ■ ■ * r 

^D. the Commercial Revolution 

A I 

T^e Rise of National States: Man and Society 

i ' . 

A I Nation - States Dominate Europe 
B-j England: Crown and Constitutionalism 
C. Royal Absolutism in France - 
D* Spain: Crown and Church 

s ■ ■ 

The Holy Roman Empire: Constitutionalism Supereme 
F. Russia: Crown and Nobility * I 

Movements of Intellectual and Artistic Change 
A. The Age of Reason: A New Approach to Nature^ 
B» -The Enlighteiment 



C. classicism and Romantidism 
D* The Romariistics Givp f^ay to. the Real^ists . 
E. The Expansion of Scientific Thought 
Unit VI Movements of Political change 

A* British Challenge to Absolutism: Constitutionalism 

B. The Great French Revolution of 1789 

( c: ^Revoluhionary Movements in Russia: 1825-1917 

Unit VIII . Movemehts of Economic Charige 

A. England: Home of the Industrial Revolution 
B* The 'Spread of Industrialism 

C. The Enfects of the Industrial Revolution 

D. Changes in Culture Pattern , ^ 



FIELD TRIPS: 

a 

The Smithsonian Institut 



ion 



1. Museum of Histpry and Technologyi 

2. Freer Gallery 

3. ' Natural History Museum 
Shrine of the^ InmiaculatL Conception 
Washington Cathedral - 
The Mosque ■ * 
national Geographic Building 

I- . 

Embassies (to be scheduled) 



Unitd Nations Facilit\es 



I 



Government 
Outline For Course 



Malcolm M* Tillettf Instructor 
. "School Without Walls" 



unit r 



J. The Development of Political Theory and Government ^' 
'A. Machiavelli The Prince 

B. Hobbes 

C. Rousseau 

D. Locke 



Leviathan 



The Social Contract 



Concerning Civil Government 
II. The Structure of American Government 
A* The Declaration of Independence 

B. The Federalist 

C. The Constitution 

Unit 2 

X. The Federal Government 

A. How Ve elect our leaders 
1. Our two-party system of politics 

\ 

\ 2. Political parties in action ' 

^. The right to vote 
» \ 4. Nominating and\ electing our leaders 

B. The legislative branch 

1 . The Congress and Congressmen 

2. How Congress is organized 
J. HowXorigress makes laws 
4. The power of Congress i 

C« Ttie Executive Branch 

i. The President of the United States 



\ 

\ 



II. 



Unit 3 



J. 



2^^^ The cabinet and executive departments 
• • 3. yhe powers and influence of the President 
i?.. The Judicial System . ^ 

1. .Equal justice under law 

2. Our federal "courts ^ 

. 3. The federal courts at work 
State and Loqal Governments 

A» How the state serves the- c it *£^n ' / 

1. The state^awfiiakers ^ . 

2. The state governors 

3. The state cS'urts ^ * . ^ 
B. Hov local grovernments serve "their- citizens 

1.. rhe many -unxts of local governments , » 
2. Citizei> cfovernmeijts.' ^ ^ ^ 

-v^ J. i/ojv our gcvernmenus worJc together 

" ■/ . - ^ ^ 

Itiiproving Life lit, America^ » 

A. Building' better communities ^ 

1. The changing city , 

■ * ' . ft 

2. Problems of suburbs and metropolitan areas 

3. Planning to. solve city , ^ , 
B* Protecting ourselves^ and others^ , 

1* Xcrime, criminals and'^ the cc^munity 
2* Protection against crime ' \ ] , 
3*^ Promoting safety^ in the coimuhity 
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Cn Helping ourselvers ^nd others 

1. Guarding our health 

2. Ways of helping ^others 

3. Social programs 

D» Using our natural re^onrces wisely 
The gift of nature 
2. Conservation of oir soil 
, 3. Conservation of our water 
4n Protecting our nation's future 

^ E. Paying for the costs of government ^ 
^ 1. Why g6vernment costs have increased 
2. Many kinds of taxes * 
J*. Managing our nation* s money 

America in Today's World 
« 

a". Communism as a challenge 

In The growth of * the Soviet Union 
2. Thdi Soviet Union as a world power 

B.. The United States ^^and world affairs 

1. Conducting our foreign relations 
* ■ w 

2* Tha United States in the United Nations 



Government Field Trips 

The Smithsanian Institution 

1. Museum of History and Technology* 

2. National Portrait Gallery 
,Archives Building 
Republican Headquarters 
Democratic Headquarters 
United States Capitol 
Senate office Building 
House Office Building 
District Building 
Municipal Center 

Library of Congress - 
Philadelphia (tentative) 
Super erne Court 
District Court 



SEMESTER OU TLINES 

These outlines contain objectives for the following, courses: 
J. Elomentary Algebra ' 
. 2* Plane Geometry 

3. Intermediate Algebra * ^ 

4. Trigonometry < 

These objectives are skeletal. Specific performance objectives for each 
unit in each course will be provided to students and presented formally 
upon completion of courses. , ' 

Each unit will contain^ the following learning experiences as applicable to 
ihe accomplishments of the behavior stated^in the objectives. 

i. Viewing of filmstrips with and wii^ut study guides. 

ft 

^ Lecturing ar^d pupil presentations. 

3. Small study, work, and research groups. 
■ . 4. Whole classroom directed study, verbal sharing drill. 

. - ■ • \-. ' 

5. Game^. 

1 . ■ ■ 

, 6. Listening, responding to tapes. 

7. Programmed instruction. ^ 

8. Field trips as applicable to unit objectives . 

Media and material will include filmstrips and projectors , 'tapes and re- 
corders, "manipulatives. " ^ 

Evaluative measures will include written .criterion test, projects, and re-- 
search reports. 

V.P, Mozon 
^ Semester Outlines- 
' "School Without Walls" 
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ALGEBRA 

Unit I: Symbol&f Sets, and Properties of Operations 
Objectives: Pupil will * 

1. readf write, define and identify sets, subsets, using the correct 
u . symbolism\ , * \) 

2^ identify and use propert'ies of- the equivalence relationships 

3. ldenti]fy and apply £iiald properties 

4. translate verbal phrases and sentence into algebraic symbols 
and vice versa , ' 

5. graph subsets of the reals . 
Unit II: Integers and Rationals ( three weeks) 

Objectives: Pupil will • i ' . 

' \1. identify 'integers and rationals as points on the number line ^ 

2. perform operations within the set of integers and rationals 

3. identify and use properties of operations on the rationals arid 
c . subsets of the rationals 

4. use the operations on integers and rationals to solve- word 
problems 

Unit XJJU Equations and Inequalities (three [^eeks) 

Objectives: Pupil will • 

I. identify and solve open sentences intutitively and by using 
the axiomatic method ' i 

' 2. construct open senten'ces for given word problemd^r then use to 
solve the problems . ' ' ' « 

-^J. solve open sentences for specif ied values % 

Unit IV: Operations with Polynomials (two weeks) 

■ ■ J 

Objectives: Pupils will identify polynomials 



classify polynomials 
2. ' perform the four fundamental operations on polyndmials 

3* . identify restrictions of the domain of a variable 

1 ■ ■ 

4. solve problems involving operations on polynomials 
Unit V: Solving More Difficult Equations and Inequalities (two^ weeks) 
Objectives : Pupil will 

1. solve equations with variables on both sides of the equation 

2. solve equations involving parentheses 

3. Bolve equations involving fractions i^ith numerical 
. denominators 

4. solve word problems: agar number r relationships, consecutive 

integers , uniform motion, and mixture 

5.. more difficult inequalities 

Unit VI: Graphing Linear Equations and Inequalities (two weeks) 
Objectives: Pupil will . ' ' 

i. locate and interpret points in the coordinate plane 
^ 2. graph linear equations in two variables 

3. express linear equation in two (2) variables in standard form 

4* find the slope and y intercept of line when the equation is 
given ; ^ 

5. find equation from two (2) given points^ a poiwt and the slope 
Unit VII: Solving and Graphing Systems of Linear Equations 

a. g-raphically ■ . ' 

algebraically ' - sr 

f 

Pupils solve word problems using systems of equation^* 



PLANE GEOMETRY . / , . 

Unit 1 and II: Introduction to Geometry and Sets (three week^) 

Objectives: Pupil ^ will 

1. define' and cite reasons for the study of geometry 

2. define, identify , read, and write (using proper notation) sets, 
i^ubsets , kinds of sets. 

>. identify , read, and write union and intersection of sets as 
applied to geometrical concepts 

4. define/ describe, draw, 'use symbols to identify points, lines, 

i space, ray, etc. v • 

ft 

5. locate points on the number line to correspond to the real 
^ numbe,rs and its subsets. ^ . 

' 6. find distances between points on a line 

7. measure, name, identify angles, and angle , relationships 

Unit III: Construction 

Objectives: Pupil will use rulers and straight ed^e to make geometric 
constructions 

Unit IV: Formal Geometric Proofs 

Objectives: Pupil will 

1. identify and dfsfine undefined terms, definitions, assumptions, 
and axioms 

2. identify, use, distinguish between inductive and deduct^ive 
reasoning 

3» apply deductive reasoning to principles of relationships of 
triangles, and other polygons circles 

, ■ . 1 

4. identify faulty conjectures 

5. state^/conclusions from given data 

' 6. identify hypotheses and conclusions 

' f 

7. state and use requirements of a formal proof in proving theorems 
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Unit V: Line Relationships (four weeks) 

Objectives: Pupils will continue to use deductive proofs to prove 

theorems about relationships between parallels and perpen- 
diculars ^ lines, angles and planes. 



Unit VI: Congruent Triangles (four weeks) 
Objectives : Pupils will ' \ 

" . i. apply steps of proof to prove congruence of triangles 

2. apply steps of formal proof to prove right angles congruent 

3. apply properties of congruent triangles to prove facts about 
quadrilaterals 



Unit VII: Similar Polygons '(three we^ks) ^ 
Objectives: Pupil will 

1. identify ratios and proportions 

2. . use principles of ratio and proportion, 

3. describe and identify similar polygons 

4. use properties of proportion to find lengths of segments 

5. use 'stRps of ^ formal proof and properties of proportion to prove 
triangles similar " ' 



i 



INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 

Unit I: Fundamental Operations and Laws (2 weeks) 

Objectives: Pupils will . ^ . 

1. recognize and use the properties of operations and properties 
of order • V < 

2. perfonHTi operations on tiie system of reals and monomials 

3. read and use concepts gf set and set notation 

Unit II: Solving. Equations and Inequalities in One Variable (3 weeks) 

Objectives: Pupils will 

J. apply Jaws and operations to solve equations and inequalities 
in one variable ^ 

2. will write equations and/or inequalities for word problems/ 
then solve the problems 

J. solve equations and inequalities graphically 

4. define and use correctly terms , such as monomial f binomialf 
degree of polynomials^ etc. 

Unit Ilf: Polynomials (4 weeks) 

^Objectives: Pupils will _ ' 

1. perform operations ^bh^pc^lynomi^ls *- (multiplication, division, 
^nd factoring) " :}w ' / . 

2. solve equations and inequdli^ties by factoring 

./ . 

J. identify and use the Factor Theorem 

'I * ■ • 

Unit IV: Si^stem of Linear Equation (2 weeks) 

Objectives: Pupils will ^ * . • 

' i. solve linear equations in two variables j 

I a. algebraically 

jb. graphically ' . 



2. determine equations of a line 

3. solve word problems by solving system of equations 

■ ■ / ^ 

4. solve systems of linkar equaxjjt^es 
Unit V: Rationals (4 weeks) 
Objectives: Pupils will 

1. identify and use the properties of order and density 

2. simplify algebraic expressions with zero and negative integral 
exponents \^ 

3. perform the following operations on fractions including complex 
fractions 

a/ simplification 

2?. addition and subtraction 

c» multiplication and division 

4. perform operations and use polynomial with rational co-efficients 

5. solve equation^ and inequalities with rational expressions 

6. solve word problems involving rational expressions 
unit VI: Relations^ Linear, FunctionSf and Graphs (5 weeks) 
Objectives: Pupils will \ , 

1. define r identify, and write relations anc? functions 

2. graph relations and functions 

. 5. identifi^ the zero's of functions 
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^ CONTRACT STUDENTS 



Attached is a copy of the contract signed by students of Intern- 
mediate Algebra who meet one (1) day with the regular class and one (1) 
day with another class to work independently. Original is kept in the 
pupil' s folder in teacher's file and each pupil has a copy. 



l^.P. Morgan 



I « 



y 



NAME. 




DATE 


COURSE 


CdNTRACT 






1. I 




agreed to work 


independently to achieve the objeciives of the 


- 

cours 


e indicated above by 


fulfilling the oblig^ations listed below: 






1 

i. J will meet with my class each 




as scheduled 


2, J will submit assignments when due. 


0 * 



3^ If I miss a classroom presentation r . I will secure material and 

assignments from a classmate and when possible perform the learning 
'activity missed. • 

4. J will take unit^or chapter tests with the class r understanding 
that I should mairi'tain a test average of 80% or better. 



Others 



TRIGONOMETRY ^ ! 

Unit I: Real Numbers, Distances , Areas, Circles, Angle's 
Objectives: Pupils will ^ ■ 

1. identify subsets of the real numbers on the nwvber line 

2. establish a coordinate system of a line and plane and use 
these systems for findiiig distances and areas 

3. distinguish between measure and directed ^measure of a directed 
segment and find each . 

4. * dis^tinguish between relations and functions 

5. define, identify, and find measure of arcs, path and directed 
paths on the circle using the correct symbolism 

6. use the wrapping function with paths aijd central angles of the 
unit circle 

7. identify arid use radian measure of directed central angles of 
the unit circle 

Unit II: Circular Functions 

Objectives: Pupils will 

"\ . 

, i. identify ^and apply sine and cosine as applied to unit- circle in 
standard position 

2. define cosine and sine function 

2 2 " 

3. associate the equation sin n + cos n =^ 1 with equation of unit 
circle * ' 

4. define and identify the tangent , -cosecant, secant, and co tang erit 
. functions as circular functions ' * ^ 

e 

5. identify the trigonometric function 

' 1 . • • 

6. use the wrapping function 

• ■ * . ' 

7. express radian measure as degree measure and degree measure as ' 
radian measure 

5. use linear interpolation and reference angles , 



Unit III: Graphs of the Circular Functions 

Objectives: Pupils will . • 

1. use and define per iodide functions 

2. sfcetch the graph of circular functions 

3. stage amplitude f period f and plane displacement of functions 
defined ' , ^ 

4. graph 'and' analyze graphs of tangent, cotangent^ secant/ and 
'coescant functions 

Unit: IV Identities and Conditional Equations 

' . ■ »^ ' 

Objectives: Pupils will 

I • ' 

1. identify and use the eight fundamental identities to simplify 
trigonometric expressions 

2. distinguish between- identfities And conditional equations 

5. use the eight fundamental identities to solve conditional 
equations » 

Vnit V: Inverse of Circular Functions 

Objectives: Pupils will 

1. derive the in'^erse of a relation and of circular functions 

2. state whether inverse are functions 

3. graph circulat' functions and their inverse* in the same 
cootdinate plane 

'4. solve equations and Evaluate expressions' involving inverse 
functions 

5.^ define equations of restricted circular functions 

Unit VI:' Solution of Triangles * / ^ I 

Objectives: Pupid's will 

1. express trigonometric ratios of right tria^ngles and describe 
the co'-functions 

2# solve right triangles 



3. apply the Law of Sines and the Law of Cosines 

4. solve oblique triangles * 

5. find area of triangular region^ 



I 
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^ 4 . . I 'RENCH III . , 

Reading List 

. J. St. Expurey, Le Patit Prince 
. II» Guy de Maupassant, Le Parapluie 
^Ii::.- MolierOr Le Bourgeois Gentilhorme 
IV. Cor'neille, Le Cid 

..0 ■ * 

Grammar Review • ^ 

J. Pas^se Compose with "etre^' ^ 
A., req\xlar verbs \ 
B* reflexive verbs 
4 II. L'lmparfalt • , ^ . ' ' . 
III. Le futnr ^ . 
IV. \ Le conditldnnel 

v. Demonstrative adjectives, ce ,cette 
VI. Demonstrative pronoun; cqIui, celle, ceux 
VII. Les Temps ]^ompose 

' 'A. le .plus - que - par fait 
■ V S. Futur Anterior 

C. Conditiormel passe ■ 
VIII. Le Subjunctive ' 
IX. Le Fasse Simple 



X'. Relative pronouns; qui, que, ce qui f ere que \ • 

XI. Object of ptepositions: qui, le quel, auquel, duquel, dout 
^XII. Negative expressions^ ne.^pas, ne..plus, ne. * jamais, ne.^que 



ne. .rien, r\e. . personne 
XIII. Aptive and passive usage . 



FRENCH IV 
Literature and Composition 



Reading List 

I. Middle Ages 



A. La Farce de Maitre Patelin (esprit gaulpis^-popular 

literature) 

\ 

B. La Legende de Tristan et Iseut - , 
(esprit aristocrat ique - aristocratic^ lit.) 



\ 




II. Sixteenth Century 

' «^ . ' 

A. Francois Villon, "Ballade des Pendus llyric poem) 

B. Rabelais, Phntagr uel (extracts) 

C. Montaigne, -'Ides Pedagogue" ^ (Essaies) 
III. Seventeenth Century \ 

A. Pascal, "Les Desx Infi-nis*' (Pensees) 

B. - Moliere, Tartuffe 

C. Corneille, Le Cid 

b. La Fontaine, '^La Laitiere et le pdt au l^it" '(Fahles) 
IV. Eighteenth Century ^ 



A. Volt-^iret. Ingenu' (extract) 
1 "Traite sur la Tolerance" ^Oeu^'es PHilosophijjues) 

B. Montesquieu, Lettre XXX (Les Lettres^ Personnes) 



■ C. Chateaubriand, "Une- Nuiie Daps les Fortes du Nouveau Monde 
(Genie du Christiani^me) 

V. Nineteenth Century jjp. ' ' • , 

r ' * • • L 

A. Hugo, Et Nox Facta Est" 

^ (La Fin Le Soutain) . , 

B. Baudelaire, ^'^L' ^baiross" ' 
"L* InviiatioTi au i/oyage" 

(Les Fleurs'Jdu Noel) / 

C. Flaubert, La Gendre de St. Julien I'Hospitalier . 
, D. Guy de Maupassant , Le Parapluie 



History and Culture 
J. Middle Ages 

A. Or'ic;.ins of Fvcince 

B. Romanesque ^-m.^ Gothic Archi tccture 
II , Renaissance in^ France 

A, Religion and Politics 

' ' •» ' 

B. Literature " , ' • 
III. Seventeentn Centiwu 

A, Louis XIV 

Br Literature our Art . . 

Jl^ Eighteenth Centura , . ' 

A, Philosophical h wakening 
Political Changes 

V, Nineteenth Centur'i; ' ^ 

>» \. • ' 

A, *^'apoleoB and the Revolution \ ^ j.. , ; 

B, Do^-^ocratJ c Evolution * 

C, Impr^ ssioni sn * ^ - ■ 
^ VI. Tv.^ntieth Century ■ • " 

A. Industrial De vt- 2 a pnent ■ , 

r. World Wars and ^ the 'transformation of the Pirench 
Comwunity 

C. African colon tr^: 

D. Modern Art (Cc.?rirrne, ";an ,Gogh ^ Picasso, Braque , etc.^ 
VII. Twentieth Century 

A. Camus r L* Etrav ^-cr ; Le Mythe ^ 

Icnesco , Rinocc-ro^-; ' 

C, ^Senghor, 'La Fenrc Noir , "Un Blanc ma Jit..." 

^ ''Souffre Pauvre Negre" (Poe'sie Ne'gre) 
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Proposed Compositions: 



1. The development of a French national spirit from the Feudal 
epoch. of Joan of Arc. 

2. Compare Montaigne* s ideas on education with those of Rabelais^ 

3. In Cornell le * s Les Cid, how does the hero's conflict (love 
vs» ^honor) reflect 17th Century aristocratic sentiment? Does 
this sentiment exist in toddy's society? . 

4. What aspects of French societi; does Molier satirize in his 
works?' What universal Aspects of human behavior does he 
satirize? ^ ' 

> • ' . 

5., How the new philosophical spirit of the Eighteenth Century 
led to changes in the society (religion, governmer^t, litera-* 
ture) 

' J • ' , 

6. The reaction of French art and literature to the political 
and Industrial Revolution in the 19th Century. 

'7.' Twentieth Century ideas and events that led to* the philoso- 
phies of Existentialism (and Cpmus "La philosophie de I'ab" 
surde") ar.-i the art of the absurjd theatre. - 



SPANISH CLASS OUTLINE 
Introduction 

Qur coarse of study has been designed to develop in the students 
primarily the four basic skills in Foreign Language Learning: Listen- 
ing/, speaking r reading and writing. Linguistics haye been incorporated 
to £he' techniques of oral-aural method to form good speech habits » 
Choral ^repetition of structure drills and pattern practice drills; indi- 
vidual repetition and conversation drills^ have been conducted in class. 

Reading has been presented by memorization of material already 
rjastered orally. Writing has been introduced by short dictation of known 
material f copying and composition drills until students develop their own 
writing skills. 

. t 

Goals <' 

. ■ * % 

S^hort Range Goals V ^ 

-. , 

To develop in students the basic skills in^ Spanish to master the 
IfAnguage with a limited vocabujary . * 

Lo^g Range £Qals^ y ' ■ 

Mastering and developing all language skills^ acquisition of vocab^ 
lilary and buildipg of it, learning the reality of the ^language , its 
cultural aspect through the Humanities (Art, Music , Literature and Civil- \ 
ization) and the Spanish culture itself in a realistic: and -almost native 
environment.* , 



COURSE .DESCRIPTION 
Level 1 

1. Sound system of Spanish and presentation of it. Spanish and English 
contrastive linguistics . Different consonants in Spanish. Vowel 
problem (Spanish-English) intonation, stress pattern, pitch and' 
rhythm. ' ' ' 

IIo From the Audio-Lingual Method " Unit 1, dialog: "Antes ^e la Clase." 
Days of the week, months of the year ^numbers 1-100; sentences, 
drills,, questions and answers, 

III. Dialog: *'en la Biblioteca^ - Verb ser; present tense, structure 
drills, subject pronouns . 

IV. . Dialog: "La Mora del Alriperzo,*' names (f^f^he different dishes in the 
• Spanish cuisine. I^enus to be memorized^, aaj^ctives and idiomatic 




expressions. 
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Dialog IV - "A la Salida de la Escuela," repetition drills, articles, 
agreement of nouns and adjectives. Plural - verbs Ser and Estar; 
uses of these two verbs, drills and conversation. 



I t Quiz on Lessons \ 

VI. Dialog V - "Una conversacion par telefono," - Drills ^ dialog, repe~.| 

tition drills of x^erbs: comer, vivir , caminar, hablar, leer , escribir , 
present preterite and future tenses. . Drills and individual conver- \ 
sation drills. '\ 

: ■ 1 

Test on Lessons Up to V 

VII. Lectures on Spanish Conquerors and Pre-Colombian Indians, Aztecs, 

Mayas, Incas, Caribs, etc, Lat'in American countries , Spain as a na- 
tion, Early Spanish inhabitants and invaders; Greeks, Romans and] 

Arabs, Spanisn dialects from the Peninsula . 
1» - ■ ' ,, 

Evaluation " " 

Level I (advanced) 

I, Dialog .XII - "t/n Viaje al Aeropuerto'* - Drills of lesson. Present 
Progressive Preterite jv^i lmperfectr lnfin^ after prepositions'; 
direct and indirect object pronouns; reading narrative and questions. 

Quiz on Lesson 

II. Dialog XIII - ''Un Viaje al Centro" - Drills of lesson, preterite of 

verbs, regulir and ix'regular; prepositional pronouns and review of . 
personal pronouns; the conditional tense; reading narrcitive; ques- 
tions orally and' written'. 



■ Test - Evaluation 

Besides the classroom experience ^ students are exposed to the cultural 
enrichment program described in this outline. 

Toother phase of this program is the Independent Study. Projects to 
be done independently in any of the follov:ing subjects. (For Level I and 
II}: 

1. Spanish Music 

2. , Latin American History (Pre-Colombian Indians) - 

3. Spanish American Art or Literature, Baroque,^ modern, etc. 
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4. The Golden Age ~ any abthor and his wprk 

5. Spanish Linguistics (dialects) 

6. fhe Romans in Spain ^ " • 

7. The Arabs in 'Spain ^' f ' 
6. History of the Spanish Peninsula 

9. Modernism (Jose Marti and Ruben Dario) 

10. Customs and relig on of the; Spanish people 

Level II 

^ I. Review of . le ison 13 and 14, adjectives , all kinds of them - place 
in the sentences - brief morphology rules - adverbs. • * 

II. Lesson XIV - "La Despedida" - ^Drills of lesson. 

Preterite of verbs: ir , dar , ser , estar ; vocabulary 

Drills and reading na-^ratives - questions and tinswers*- (orally and 

wxitten , ^ 

* ' 'f^^^ After Lesson 

III. Lesson XV - Basic sentences - "Recuerdos Juveniles" - Drills of the 
lesson; Imperfect tense vs Preterite verbs: ver , ir , ser, estar 
and other irregular ones. Shortened form of adjectives and possess- 
ive adjectives . Verbs witH unstressed E or O,- preterite endings of 
\ decir, podei , venir, etc. Reading selection . Questions and 

answers, fill in blanks; re-writing of sentences . ' Writing drills. 

Work Evaluation * * 

Level' III 

IV. Basic Sentences - "En nl Mercado" - Indefinite leflexiv^ with and 

-without object; reflexive for unplanned cases; imperfect progress- 
ive; reading selection ; imperfect , present, pi.eterite ,■ in 
sentences , ar.d use of them. 

* 

Test After Lesson 



V. "La Vida Contldiana" - Preterite vs Imperfect ~ Conditional tense, 
possessive pronouns and adjectives . (Verb: debcr and all its fo'rms 
in English) . . Negative v.-ords, positiorf of negative words in the 
sentence . Readinq seleccion and drills. 
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Evaluation , '. ^, 

• VI. Lectures* on tho formation of Spain as a nation. Isabella and Ferdi^ 
nand; lectures^'on Cervantes and Don Quijote and most representative 
Spanish painters of all times • History of Latin America and its 
Literature and Art. 

Final Evaluation and Test 
fi * 
Independent study of this Le\^l will be on subjects mentioned above 
or in any other area related to the '^patiish culture. 

Level IV 

Level IV has been divided in four*-parts \ > 

Part I - Intensive Gramnar^^ Reyj^\^,^J^Badin^ and Writing Drills 

2. All tenser of the Indicative' Mood; simple and compound uses of - 
them in the sentence. Reading selection. 

2. Dictation f wr4,ting drills^ intensive conversation. General use 
of the Subjunctive in Spanish^ specif ic uses of it. Subjunctive 
vs Indicative. Firs;t concept of the Subjunctive: implied command; 
second: emotion; third: unreality. Questions and answers^ 
writing and reading drills,' and conversation. 

3. Functional words, conjunctions, prepositions - use of them. The - 
passive voice vs active. Reading and writing drills. 

4. Kind of adverbs ,^ 'review of pronouns and adjectives, the compari- 
* son degree. o . ! 

5. General Review of all moods and tenses; vocabulary, building and . 
intensive reading and writing; compositions k ^ 

Final Evaluation r^and Test 

Part II - Literature Survey Course ' / 
\ ■ , * - . . • 

\ 1 . The Poem of J' El . Cid" T 

2. Coplas *of Jor'que Manrigue 

J. La Va^uera de la Finojosa , _ 

4. The Golden Age - Misticos and most famous writers 

5. The Baroque 
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6. Neoclas-^ir :' r : 

7. Rowan t icisn: 

8. Generation of- 98 

9. Modernism (Jose Marti and Ruben Dario) 

10. Generation of 1927 - Garcia Lorca 

11. Present Span ivti American Literature and Poetry - Main Authors 

Part III - Independent Study Projects on the following subjects 

iv The 'poem of "El id" - primitive Spanish poetry and romances 

2. The Renaissance Art and Literature 

3. The Generation of 98 - UnamunOr Baroja, etc. 

, 4. ^ The Mexican Revolution - impact on the life and literature' 

5^ History of Latin American Countries 

6. Main Latr'n /imerican dialects and zones 

7. The Cuban Crisis of 1963 

' - 8. Literary Arnlysis of a Spanish Play or Drama ^ 



Part IV - Corposit'cn of Literature 

Students in I'ri:: le^vel will he mainly working on contract basis. 
There will be a sel('Ction of readings that they will have to do. List 
to be included- at the end. Students will learn First ISemester (1) writ- 
ing of letters, busin'-\s and friendly; (2) writing of memorandums notes 
telegrams f etc. ^ (3) writing of compositions and short essays '^"i Spanish. 
The y wi 1 1 cover i n L i t eratu re : 

The Poem of "ri Cid" - Reading on Lope de Puente Ovejuna^ . 

Tirso de Molina, The Tricker of Sevilla, Lifers A Dream, Calderon 
de la Barca, l:1 ruque de Rivas - "Un Castellano Real" - Garcia Lorca 

(ri }^omancero Gitano) 
Senor Prosif^cj^tc by Miguel Angel Asturias 



Reading To To: , 

I . Don QnijO'.-^ 

2. The Spani'r::: Cclden Age 

3. Spanish Li -f'stics and Sounds by Storkwcll of Bo wen 

4. Martin Picrro 



5. Gustavo P.(y'^ ! Becqvcr and his poetry 



BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 



Business Management 



Principles of Business 
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I. 'Laws of Business Procedures 

a. Supply and Demand 
h. Dimension Returns 

Organizational Structure . 

1 . Top. Line Management . ' ♦ 

2 . Middle Ma na gement 

3. Staff * 

C. Planning 

1. Research and Analysis 

2. Determine Goals and Objectives 
J. Identify Available Resources'^ 

4. Develop Procedures I 

5. Evaluate Criteria 

♦ 

6. Opera tionaiize 

7. Longr Range Planning 

8. Sbrt Term Planning 

D. Communicaltions 

1. Factors Influencing the Intrepretatdon of Verbal and 
Non-Veiibal Signals ■ 

2. Veri>al Communications 

3. Non'-Verbal Communications 

4. FMmor Theory 

Principles of Administrative Systems 

F. Achievement Motivation 

G. Work Experience ■ - • ' 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION. 

Consumer Education 

A. What is Consumer Education 

1. Why doe we study it? 

2. What do we use it for? ^ 

3. Who needs it? 

4. What does the government think .alxyut it? 

B. How does the Consumog: protect themselves? 

1 . Planning 

2 . Coimunlca tion 

3. Investigation 

4 . Analysis 

Governmental Agencies 

1 . Offices of Consumer Affairs 

2. Federal Drug Administration 



D. Non-Governmental Agencies " , 

1. - Nader's Raiders 

2. Better Business Bureau 

J. Consumer Protection Union 

4. Consumer Federation of America 

5. Cohsumer Protection Center 

6. National Institute of Public Affairs 

*• 

E* The Consumer and the Law 

1. . Small Claims Court ' 

2. Legal Aid Society ^ ^ / y 

F. Periodicals ^ 

1. Consumer Reports • . * : * 

G. How To Buy? 

?. What to look for 

2. What not to buy 

Investigating Different ^Consumer Fields 

1. Credit . • - 

2. Car sales 

3. Food • ' ' 

4 • Insurance - • ' v 

5. Housing 

6. Drugs . 

't - . - ■ 



AIM: 



ART 



T^he course of study for grades lOth, 11th and 12th in the "School 
Without trails*' will stress an exploratory and experimental approach to 
^rt. Emphasis will be on individual growth, freedom of expression and ^ 
the individual Use of art media* 

Community resources will serve immeasurably in broadening, develop- 
ing and enriching the experiences personalities and backgrounds of these 
young people. Some resources will be valuable as a source of cultural/ 
enjoyment ; others a source of inspiration to draw on for their creative 
expressions* 

It is the overall aim of this course to help the pupil acquire 
intrinsic values which will enable him to identify those expanding ideas 
iro/n which he can create a meaning . for life^ 

The teacher wilh act _as a _gu ide _Lnuthe.. class and the community with 
sufficient flexibility to allow for variation which may facilitate in 
pupil-teacher plannlnrj* / 



DRAWING AND < COLOR 
September - October "^'"^ 

GENERAL PLAN: ' ^ ^ ■ 

Various tecl^miques or \^chools of approach in drawing* The pupil will 
experir^ent in diffeteht media for special effects creatively expressed* 
Teacher will demonstrate the various media* (Form to be stressed) * 

, Practice raid experimeijtipg with the media using models ^( live) , geo^ 
metr Lc ' shapes , landscape^ etc* 

" ' • ^ ^ ■ _ 

Final drawing in' any media to be turned in last week of October for 
evaluations* ' • ' ^ . . 

Evaluation in front of class for discuv^ion - ^uestioni^^g' by teacher 

for greater intros^pect and learning* ] * 

• ■ ^> 

» 

MATERIALS; ' ■ * * 

♦ ■ ■ 

Pastel - pencil - ink - charcoal - bamboo brush - varioi'us ^aper 
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PAINTING 
November - December - January 



GENERAL PLAN: 

The teacher will select five (5) artists from different 
schools atid styles of approach. Classes will visit and ^explore ' ^ 
galleries for these artists' works, Reproductions will be displayed\ 
in the classroom for appraisal and for comparison - to acquaint pupil\ 
with varied techniques and styles^ 

All of this is: (1) to make the pupij realize the role 
color plays in waking form appear to adv^ince and/or recede; (2) to 
bring the pupil's ideas to the surface and relate thew to his ideas 
and i^he medium he is using; (3) to help him see parts of design in 
relation to the whole; (4) to help him develop s^lecitivity; and (5) 
to help him to be njpre aWd.re of ^d^more sensitive to the accomplish- 
ments of past and present painters , , 

Demonstrations by the teacher of various techikiques and 
styles of the painter. , • . • 

■ . - . . "] 

Final painting or paintings to be ti^rned in 'for evaluation 
at end of January. ^ 

Evaluation and Criticism in 

front, of class \ ; 

Materials: Water color - pastels - kempera^^^- dcrylic and ^ 
various paper - canvas - dard J3barJ. 



CKAFTS 
Fehrlic.vy - June 

GENERAL PLAN: 

To expose the pupil to the resources from which he may draw for 
inspiration for his creative work. . 

' ■ I ■ : 

i^ommunity resources also include many mLterials, which would ordinar- 
ily be discarded. Pupils may look for and bring to class any material 
that has possibilities for use ig his creative expression. 

These craft experiences help the pupil to he more imaginative and 
inventive f and ^ill help him grov/ more sensitive to the characteristics 
of specific materials. They will ins^ease his ability in determining a 
type of construction suitable both to material and use; to look for good 
design and craftsmanship- in useful articles. » 
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NOTE 



In r^very art class there is the pupil who wishes to have, art 
.as a vocatdon and who wishes to^ major' in ^art. jhe wii.1 need and 

want to develop skills beyond the scope 'of the regular class. Many 
times this is the pupil who is talented or born w?th- u gift an this 
expression^ This type of pupil- will be- givSn a ^i,ecial area to work, 
^^given closer instruction and direction, anS emphasis will be giveri/in 



the direction of his or her choice* 

The ^rt rajor will construct*-. hid or hei .portfolJ<5 ana 
will keqp his or her finished at t works in it foi:'' j^J^references , 
college applications , etc, ' * 



Grace "W. Chichest er , Instructor 
'School Withou\ Walls'i 
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